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NEW  YORK  STATE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SURVEY: 
II.  ITS  FINDINGS 
George  A.  Works 

IT  IS  quite  impossible  in  this  article  to  present  even  the 
most  significant  findings  from  each  of  the  six  sections 
of  the  Survey,  viz:  Administration  and  Supervision; 
School  Support;  Teacher  Preparation  and  Curriculums; 
Measurement  of  Pupils’  Progress;  School  Buildings;  and 
Community  Relations.  The  third  and  final  article  of  this 
series  will  deal  with  the  recommendations  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  survey  has  to  make  to  the  people  of 
the  state  regarding  their  rural  schools.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  most  general  interest  undoubtedly  center  around 
the  problems  of  administration,  school  support,  and  teaching 
personnel,  and  these  phases  have  been  selected  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  article. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  was  in  charge  of  the  section  on  ad¬ 
ministration,  Dr.  Harlan  Updegroff  made  the  study  of  school 
support,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley  dealt  with  the  teacher 
problem.  For  this  article  data  have  been  drawn  freely  from 
the  reports  of  these  sections  and  the  credit  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  direction  of  the  studies  by  which  they  were 
secured  belong  to  the  persons  indicated.  The  writer  is 
responsible  only  for  the  selection  and  organization  of  the 
data  for  this  presentation.  Any  shortcomings  that  this 
article  may  possess,  as  a  result  of  errors  of  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  material  or  inadequacy  of  presentation,  rest  on 
him. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  distinctive  administrative 
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features  of  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  state  will  help  the 
reader  in  understanding  some  of  the  problems  that  stand  out 
clearly  as  a  result  of  the  survey.  All  schools  in  places  of  less 
than  4500  are  by  law  designated  as  rural.  The  “district/* 
which  was  established  by  law  in  1812,  is  the  local  unit  of 
administration.  These  districts  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
“common  school”  and  the  “union  free  school.”  Ordinarily 
the  former  offers  instruction  in  the  elementary  school 
branches  only.  In  general  the  union  free  school  district  is 
organized  where  a  high  school  or  academic  department  is 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  grades.  This  type  is 
found,  except  in  occasional  instances,  only  in  the  small 
centers  and  the  incorporated  villages.  Usually  the  common 
school  district  has  one  trustee  elected  each  year  at  the  annual 
meeting,  while  a  board  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
union  free  school  district.  These  distinctions  as  stated  do 
not  cover  all  distinctions,  but  they  are  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion. 

The  type  of  state  organization  is  so  well  known  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  a  description  of  it.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  New 
York  was  the  pioneer  state  in  the  development  of  a  central¬ 
ized  state  organization  for  the  administration  of  education. 
To-day  it  undoubtedly  has  the  most  completely  developed 
and  highly  centralized  state  department  of  education  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

Between  these  two  administrative  levels,  in  the  state 
stands  a  third  that  has  been  only  partially  developed.  This 
is  the  supervisory  district.  By  grouping  the  “towns” 
(townships)  in  each  county  the  rural  portions  of  the  state 
have  been  divided  into  208  districts  for  purposes  of  super¬ 
vision.  Each  of  these  districts  has  an  administrative  and 
supervisory  oflScer  known  as  a  district  superintendent  of 
schools.  Legally  he  has  the  responsibilities  that  the  title 
indicates  for  all  schools  in  places  under  4500  population. 
The  qualified  electors  of  each  town  choose  two  school 
directors.  These  directors  from  the  towns  in  a  supervisory 
district  elect  the  district  superintendent.  The  election  is  for 
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a  period  of  five  years.  The  board  of  school  directors  has  no 
further  responsibility,  unless  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
district  superintendent  in  its  territory.  The  district  super¬ 
intendents  are  paid  a  minimum  salary  and  allowance  for 
travel  by  the  state.  Provision  is  made  by  which  this  salary 
may  be  augmented  from  local  sources,  and  this  has  been  done 
in  a  number  of  supervisory  districts,  though  not  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  The  distinctive  features  of  this  intermediate  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  are:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  professional 
officer  has  no  lay  board  associated  with  him  to  pass  on  his 
policies;  and  (2)  the  cost  of  these  positions  is  borne  largely  by 
the  state.  As  a  result,  the  rural  school  patrons  regard  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  as  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  body.  It  is 
well  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  most  of  the  district 
superintendents  think  of  their  relationships  in  the  same  way. 
The  people  do  not  commonly  regard  them  as  their  advisers 
and  leaders  in  educational  matters. 

The  survey  has  revealed  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  choice  of  the  district  superintendent  by  popular 
vote.  Apparently  this  demand  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
the  people  feel  they  want  a  larger  measure  of  control  over 
these  officials.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  such  a  method  of 
selection  is  not  in  accord  with  the  soundest  practice  in  choos¬ 
ing  individuals  for  professional  responsibilities.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  has  the  power  to  redefine  district  boundaries  without 
the  consent  of  the  patrons  affected.  They  also  have  the 
authority  to  order  repairs  on  buildings  up  to  certain  amounts. 
These  and  other  similar  powers  that  they  possess  and  that 
have  been  exercised  with  varying  degrees  of  wisdom  have  in 
many  instances  aroused  the  people,  and  they  see  no  way  of 
gaining  their  purpose,  namely  a  large  measure  of  control, 
except  by  the  choice  of  district  superintendent  by  popular 
vote.  They  fail  to  realize  that  a  much  better  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  a  lay  board  in  each  supervisory  district. 
This  board  should  have  the  authority  to  select  the  superin- 
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tendent  and  to  pass  on  his  policies.  The  fact  that  the 
intermediate  unit  is  so  poorly  organized  on  the  lay  side  for 
carrying  responsibility  for  school  matters,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  findings  show  that  many  of  the  common  school 
districts  are  breaking  down  under  the  load  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  has  meant  that,  if  progress  in  school  affairs  was 
to  be  made,  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  had 
constantly  to  assume  a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  schools.  Steps  that  have  been  taken  in  some  instances 
have  come  without  adequate  preparation  of  the  rural  people 
regarding  their  significance.  The  survey  has  obtained  in  a 
variety  of  ways  evidence  of  lack  of  a  proper  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  significant  portion  of  population  toward  the  State 
Department.  While  it  is  impossible  to  present  it  in  statisti¬ 
cal  form,  it  is  no  less  a  reality  than  is  the  marked  variations 
in  the  valuation  of  the  common  school  districts  or  the  median 
score  of  the  one-teacher  buildings  of  the  state. 

To  meet  the  situation,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a 
clearer  definition  of  responsibility  of  lay  and  professional 
functions,  a  better  distribution  of  these  functions  and  the 
development  of  such  an  organization  in  the  local  and  inter¬ 
mediate  units  as  will  make  possible  the  placing  of  a  larger 
measure  of  responsibility  at  these  levels  with  reference  to 
certain  administrative  features.  In  other  instances,  what 
is  undoubtedly  needed  is  a  transfer  of  a  larger  measure  of 
authority  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
detailed  suggestions  for  meeting  these  problems  will  be  given 
in  the  third  article  of  this  series. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  section  on  school 
support  has  brought  out  some  of  the  most  significant  data 
that  have  come  to  light  in  this  study.  These  findings  are 
especially  important  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
school  maintenance  at  two  points:  (1)  the  marked  vari¬ 
ations  in  local  support;  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  state  to  place 
its  support  on  an  equitable  basis  in  spite  of  a  clear  recognition 
of  intention  to  distribute  equitably. 

In  the  study  of  local  school  support,  one  supervisory  dis¬ 
trict  in  each  of  three  counties  was  studied  intensively;  in 
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addition,  a  random  selection  was  made  of  1070  common 
school  districts  scattered  throughout  the  state.  Delaware 
was  one  of  the  counties  chosen  because  it  is  a  typical 
dairy  county,  with  rough  topography  and  relatively 
low  land  values.  Monroe  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  farming 
counties  of  the  state  and  lacks  the  marked  variations  in 
topography  and  wealth  that  are  the  pronounced  characteristic 
of  Delaware.  In  Tompkins  a  county  was  studied  that  stands 
between  the  extremes  represented  by  Delaware  and  Monroe. 

In  Delaware  two  common  school  districts  were  found  with 
a  true  tax  rate  between  one  and  two  mills,  and  one  was 
found  with  a  true  tax  rate  between  33  and  34  mills.  The 
true  tax  rate  was  determined  by  securing  the  relation  between 
assessed  valuation  and  real  valuation.  On  this  basis  the 
true  tax  rate  was  computed.  The  calculations  were  based 
on  the  figures  of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  median  for 
Delaware  county  was  eight  mills.  In  Monroe  there  were  two 
districts  with  a  tax  rate  of  less  than  one  mill  and  two  with  a  tax 
rate  between  six  and  seven  mills.  The  median  rate  was  3.26 
mills.  In  Tompkins  the  extremes  were  represented  by  one  dis¬ 
trict  with  a  rate  between  two  and  three  mills,  and  another  with 
a  rate  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  mills,  with  the 
median  at  seven  mills.  That  the  schools  of  these  three  super¬ 
visory  districts  are  representative  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  is 
shown  by  the  data  gathered  from  1070  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  scattered  throughout  the  state.  The  conditions  regard¬ 
ing  local  taxation  were  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  study  was  made,  there  were  several  hundred  common 
school  districts  that  escaped  without  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  This  was  possible  under  what  is  known  as  the 
contract  system.  Under  this  plan  the  contracting  districts 
arranged  with  adjacent  school  districts  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  and  in  the  several  hundred  instances  the  dis¬ 
trict  quota  from  the  state  was  suflScient  to  meet  the  costs. 

This  marked  variation  in  tax  rate  is  due  to  two  differences : 
(1)  variation  in  real  wealth  of  school  districts,  and  (2)  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  willingness  of  different  districts  to  support 
schools.  Turning  again  to  the  three  supervisory  districts  that 
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were  used  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  true 
tax  rate,  it  is  found  that  in  Delaware  there  were  four  districts 
with  a  true  valuation  between  $10,000  and  $20,000,  and  one 
with  a  valuation  between  $340,000  and  $350,000.  In  Mon¬ 
roe  the  least  valuation  was  found  to  be  between  $100,000  and 
$110,000,  and  there  were  two  districts  with  valuations  over 
$900,000.  In  Tompkins  the  range  was  from  three  districts 
with  valuations  between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  and  one  with 
a  true  valuation  between  $250,000  and  $260,000.  These 
data  are  representative  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  Erie 
county  there  is  a  district  with  a  valuation  per  teacher  that  is 
more  than  sixty  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  district  in 
the  county.  In  Clinton  county  the  district  with  greatest 
valuation  per  teacher  is  over  seventy  times  that  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  with  the  lowest  valuation. 

These  marked  discrepancies  in  the  real  wealth  per  teacher 
in  these  school  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  district 
system  was  established  by  legislative  act  in  1812,  and  in  the 
period  of  over  one  hundred  years  relatively  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  district  boundaries.  In  that  period  of  time 
there  have  been  developed  railroads,  telegraphs,  electric 
roads,  telephones,  gas  and  oil  mains.  Furthermore,  the 
large  development  of  urban  centers  has  served  to  make  very 
marked  the  differences  in  value  of  the  more  favored  farm 
lands.  The  result  is  the  marked  differences  that  have  been 
shown  in  the  ability  of  different  communities  to  support 
schools. 

It  was  also  found  that  districts  with  approximately  the 
same  wealth  back  of  each  teacher  varied  greatly  in  their 
willingness  to  raise  money  for  school  support,  as  was  shown 
by  their  varying  tax  rate.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  local  leadership  or  difference  in  the  regard  people 
have  for  education. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  median 
true  valuation  per  teacher  was  $108,070  in  the  common 
school  districts,  $107,727  in  the  union  free  school  districts,  and 
$182,857  in  the  cities  of  the  state  and  of  those  villages  having 
superintendents;  i.  e.,  in  places  of  over  4500  population.  It 
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was  found  that  the  true  tax  rate  for  1070  common  school 
districts,  all  of  the  common  school  districts  in  twenty-four 
supervisory  districts  scattered  over  the  state,  was  5.44  mills; 
the  median  for  the  seventy-nine  union  free  school  districts  in 
these  twenty-four  supervisory  districts  was  8.94  mills;  for 
forty-five  villages  scattered  throughout  the  state  7.86;  and 
for  fifty-nine  cities  8.29.  Nearly  all  the  cities  and  villages 
are  included. 

While  the  median  tax  rate  is  lower  for  the  common  school 
districts  than  for  any  other  group,  there  are  certain  other 
considerations  involved.  There  are,  as  has  been  shown, 
many  of  these  districts  that  have  an  excessive  tax  rate.  In 
fact,  several  hundred  of  them  have  a  higher  tax  rate  than  the 
highest  taxed  city,  and  there  are  also  several  hundred  with  a 
lower  tax  rate  than  the  lowest  rate  found  in  any  city.  In 
this  connection  there  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  difference  in 
school  facilities  that  are  furnished  in  the  common  school 
districts,  as  contrasted  with  the  districts  of  a  more  compact 
population.  These  differences  in  tax  rates  are  hardly  to  be 
taken  at  their  face  value,  however.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
at  the  real  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  taxes,  as  contrasted 
with  the  taxpayer  living  under  urban  conditions,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  this  difference  would  be  appreciably  discounted. 
The  general  property  tax  reaches  practically  all  the  wealth 
of  the  farmer,  whereas  in  the  city  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
“hidden  wealth.”  Evidence  to  substantiate  this  view  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  personal  income  tax  in  the  cities  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  real 
estate  holdings. 

This  problem  should  also  have  consideration  from  the 
angle  of  school  costs.  The  survey  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  furnishing  school  facilities  in  the  common 
school  district  is  the  highest  that  obtains  in  any  one  of  the 
units  of  local  administration.  The  figures  for  median  costs 
are:  cities,  $61.00;  villages,  $62.50;  union  free  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  $62.50;  and  common  school  districts,  $64.76.  In 
interpreting  these  costs  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
common  school  district  usually  has  a  school  year  of  nine 
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months,  and  in  the  other  types  of  districts  the  school  year  of 
ten  months  is  the  rule.  Furthermore,  the  common  school 
district  offers  nothing  more  than  the  elementary  school 
program.  In  all  other  districts  at  least  high  school  facilities 
are  to  be  found,  and  in  case  of  the  larger  cities  the  additional 
features  that  characterize  the  educational  work  of  the 
modem  urban  center. 

At  once  it  becomes  evident  that  the  farmer  is  paying  a 
relatively  high  per  capita  cost  for  the  schooling  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  “May  not  economies  be  effected?”  is  a  natural 
question  under  these  conditions.  Undoubtedly  some  re¬ 
duction  in  expenditures  could  be  secured  without  loss  in 
efficiency.  Weight  is  given  to  this  statement  by  the  large 
number  of  small  schools  in  the  state  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  every  fifth  school  is  over  $100  per  child. 
In  all  probability  economies  could  be  effected  in  the  other 
units  also.  Reduction  in  costs  for  the  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  is  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  difference  in  per 
capita  costs.  The  findings  from  other  sections  of  the  survey 
show  that  in  several  respects  the  country  child  is  distinctly 
handicapped  with  reference  to  his  school  facilities.  The 
real  problem  for  New  York  state  is  the  providing  of  school 
conditions  for  the  country  child  that  are  more  nearly  com¬ 
parable  in  quality  with  those  found  in  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  in  seeking  this  end  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  economy  should  be  sought,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  relatively 
large  per  capita  cost  for  furnishing  schools  in  the  country. 
The  possible  saving  will  not  begin  to  equal  the  expenditure 
that  will  be  necessary,  if  these  schools  are  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  desirable  standards. 

The  fundamental  answer  lies  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs  more  per  child  to  furnish  given  school  facilities 
to  a  scattered  population  than  it  does  to  provide  equally 
good  school  facilities  in  urban  centers  with  their  relatively 
dense  population.  This  situation  should  be  faced  frankly  by 
the  state  and  the  distribution  of  state  aid  put  on  such  a  basis 
that  those  who  choose  to  render  their  social  service  through 
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the  vocation  of  farming  will  not  be  penalized  in  their  efforts 
to  furnish  their  children  with  modern  school  facilities.  It 
means  a  more  complete  interpretation  than  is  usually  made  of 
the  common  expression  that  “education  is  a  state  function.** 
The  state  must  put  its  distribution  of  funds  on  such  a  basis, 
that  no  considerable  proportion,  or  special  group  in  its  popu¬ 
lation  will  find  it  extremely  diflBcult,  or  in  some  instances 
quite  out  of  the  question,  to  provide  its  children  with  school 
facilities  that  will  equip  them  for  the  demands  of  modern 
life. 

In  connection  with  the  finding  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
significant  data  are  those  that  give  information  by  which 
some  idea  may  be  obtained  regarding  the  teaching  service 
available  to  the  child  who  attends  a  rural  school,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  one  who  is  a  pupil  in  an  urban  school.  In 
preparation,  maturity,  and  experience  the  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  of  the  state  were  found  to  be  lacking 
when  contrasted  with  those  in  the  larger  schools. 

The  facts  regarding  age  and  experience  are  as  follows: 


Median 

age 

Median 
years  of 
experience 

Teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools . 

23.7 

3.16 

Teachers  in  the  two-teacher  schools . 

27.6 

6.36 

Teachers  in  village  elementary  schools  .... 
Elementary  teachers  in  forty  New  York  cities  of  the 

28.5 

6.59 

third  class . 

Elementary  teachers  in  seven  New  York  cities  of  the 

29 

11 

second  class . 

34 

13 

The  more  significant  facts  regarding  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  the  different  groups 
of  schools  are  given  in  the  two  tables  which  follow: 


One-teacher 

schools 

Two-teacher 

schools 

Village 

elementary 

schools 

Per  cent,  of  teachers  who  attended 
high  school  two  years  or  less  . 

13.46 

15.60 

10.35 

Attended  high  school  four  years  or 
more . 

56.08 

45.14 

66.31 
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The  smallest  percentage  of  those  who  are  high  school 
graduates  is  in  the  two-teacher  school.  A  partial  explanation 
of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
teachers  attended  normal  schools  before  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation  was  a  requirement  for  admission.  It  will  be  noted  in 
the  table  which  follows  that  the  two-teacher  schools  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  normal  school  gradu¬ 
ates  or  who  have  some  normal  school  preparation  than  are 
found  in  the  one-teacher  schools. 


One- 

teacher 

schools 

Two- 

teacher 

schools 

Village 

elementary 

schools 

50  New  York 
cities  of  the 
third  class 

7  New  York 
cities  of  the  L 
second  class  ]] 

Per  cent,  of  teachers  who 

at- 

! 

tended  normal  school 

one 

year  or  less  .  .  .  . 

4.01 

12.65 

12.50 

Attended  normal  school 

two 

years  only  .  .  .  . 

3.41 

6.75 

28.77 

Attended  normal  school  more 

1 

than  two  years  . 

2.20 

3.37 

6.74'1 

[ 

80 

62 

Per  cent  with  some  normal 

{ 

training . 

9.62 

22.77 

48.01  J 

This  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  as 
approximately  fifty -four  per  cent,  had  received  preparation  in 
the  high  school  training  class  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  held 
training  class  certificates. 

The  data  contained  in  these  three  tables  show  that,  taking 
maturity,  experience,  and  preparation  as  rough  measures  of 
a  teacher’s  eflSciency,  the  fact  that  if  a  child  must  attend  a 
one-teacher  school,  in  general,  he  will  be  handicapped  by  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  service  he  receives,  as  contrasted  with 
a  child  who  attends  an  urban  school.  The  importance  of 
this  situation  becomes  more  significant,  when  consideration 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  school 
has  in  most  respects  a  more  diflScult  situation  to  handle  than 
a  teacher  in  a  graded  school. 
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In  the  rural  community  the  background  of  home  and 
social  experience  that  the  teacher  brings  to  her  work  is  a 
matter  of  special  significance.  The  survey  secured  some 
interesting  data  on  this  subject. 


One- 

teacher 

schools 

Two- 

teacher 

schools 

Village 

element¬ 

ary 

schools 

Village 

high 

schools 

Per  cent,  of  teachers  reporting 
that  they  were  brought  up  in 

the  open  country  .... 

67.35 

59.91 

42.59 

25.0 

Brought  up  in  villages. 

23.99 

32.06 

42.01 

42.0 

Brought  up  in  cities  .... 

4.28 

4.21 

9.64 

27.0 

Per  cent  of  teachers  reporting  on 
occupation  of  father: 

Farming . 

64.81 

55.27 

41.58 

Business . 

8.64 

10.54 

16.69 

Artisan . 

11.59 

14.34 

16.69 

Laborer . 

7.23 

11.81 

10.21 

Professions . 

2.82 

4.21 

4.89 

Civil  Service . 

1.47 

0.42 

1.87 

Of  the  facts  revealed  by  this  table  the  following  appear  to 
be  of  special  interest:  (1)  the  rather  large  percentage  of 
teachers  in  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  that  come  from 
the  open  country;  and  (2)  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
high  school  teachers  from  this  source.  Other  factors  being 
equal,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  in  the  country  schools 
a  large  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  intelligently  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  problems  of  life  in  the  open  country.  Both 
of  these  problems  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  state  in 
its  training  of  teachers. 

The  data  submitted  indicates  beyond  question  that,  if  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state  are  to  be  put  on  a  basis  so  that  there 
may  be  anything  like  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
between  country  and  city,  there  will  need  to  be  important 
changes  made  in  the  administrative,  financing,  and  teacher 
preparation  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  state. 

Note:  This  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  New  York 
Rural  School  Survey  by  Professor  Works  in  the  March  number.  The 
final  article  on  the  Recommendations  will  appear  in  the  issue  for  May. 
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SHAM  VERSUS  GENUINE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

David  Snedden 

PRESIDENT  BUTLER  of  Columbia  University,  in  a 
recent  address  at  the  Annual  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  “The  Clos¬ 
ing  Door,”  used  emphatic  language  in  denouncing  certain 
confused  ideas  and  ideals  of  vocational  education  which  are 
still  entertained  by  some  educators.  “The  whole  scheme  of 
vocational  training  is  not  only  a  sham,  and  a  costly  sham, 
but  an  immense  injury,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community,  if  it  is  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  six 
elementary  school  years,  or,  in  any  but  the  most  restricted 
fashion,  into  the  six  secondary  school  years.  The  child  who 
while  still  an  infant  is  seized  upon  and  prepared  for  some 
specific  calling  is  therefore  a  prisoner  without  possibility  of 
becoming  a  free  man.” 

President  Butler’s  address  seems  to  have  been  interpreted 
in  some  quarters  as  an  indictment  of  the  policy,  now  so 
generally  approved  by  social  economists,  of  providing  at 
public  expense  and  under  public  control,  for  the  systematic 
vocational  education  of  the  millions  of  youth  who  cannot 
reach  those  aristocratic  vocations,  the  professions.  But 
neither  the  words  quoted  above  nor  the  other  portions  of  the 
same  address  will  bear  any  such  interpretation.  President 
Butler  was  condemning,  not  genuine  vocational  education, 
but  the  imitative  and  other  sham  forms  of  it  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  citizens 
of  a  democracy. 

No  careful  student  of  education  now  believes  for  a  moment 
that  any  training  should  be  given  in  the  first  six  grades  which 
could  function  as  specific  vocational  education.  Notwith¬ 
standing  frequent  and  unfortunate  misuse  of  such  illusory 
terms  as  “prevocational  education,”  “pre-apprenticeship 
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training,”  “industrial  arts,”  “agriculture,”  and  “com¬ 
mercial  courses”  in  junior  high  school  curricula,  almost  no 
well-informed  educators  to-day  believe  that  hona  fide  vo¬ 
cational  education  has  any  place  in  grades  seven  and  eight, 
or  for  pupils  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Furthermore,  when  President  Butler  denounces  any 
scheme  which  permits  alleged  vocational  education  to  find  its 
way  “in  any  but  the  most  restricted  fashion”  into  the  six 
secondary  school  years,  he  is  obviously  thinking  of  those 
better  endowed  and  circumstanced  youths  to  whom  all  or  a 
major  part  of  liberal  arts  high  school  education  is  an  easy 
possibility,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  being  diverted  therefrom 
by  the  “make-believe”  vocational  courses,  the  “vocationally 
flavored”  studies,  that  are  now  so  generally  being  foisted 
upon  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 

Certainly  neither  President  Butler  nor  any  other  careful 
student  of  social  economy  would  deny  to  those  young  people 
between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  upon  full-time  productive  work  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  and  to  help  support  their  families,  the 
right  to  be  definitely  and  specifically  trained  for  that  work 
where  it  can  be  shown,  first,  that  conditions  in  the  occupation 
itself  preclude  any  such  training  in  an  effective  way,  and, 
second,  where  it  is  demonstrable  that  such  training  would 
contribute  substantially  to  the  productiveness,  the  safety, 
and  the  future  advancement  of  the  young  worker. 

II 

What  is  commonly  known  as  “the  movement  for  vo¬ 
cational  education”  is  still  too  immature  to  possess  a  techni¬ 
cal  literature.  Only  faint  traces  of  that  movement  can  be 
discerned  prior  to  1906,  when  the  “National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education”  was  formed.  Like  all 
other  social  movements  in  a  democracy,  that  for  the  further-  ^ 
ance  of  vocational  education  has  gone  far  without  compre¬ 
hensive  formulation  of  its  essential  objectives.  In  the 
fundamental  sociological  sense,  of  course,  the  world  has 
always  had  vocational  education.  All  of  the  seventy  million 
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adult  workers  to-day  found  in  the  United  States  have  been 
vocationally  trained  and  instructed.  Five  or  six  per  cent. — 
including  nearly  all  lawyers,  doctors,  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts,  as  well  as  some  elementary  school  teachers  and  many 
stenographers — were  educated  for  their  vocations  in  special 
vocational  schools.  Another  five  or  six  per  cent,  were 
vocationally  prepared  through  definitely  organized  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training — the  most  direct  and  purposive  vo¬ 
cational  education  that  society  has  heretofore  evolved. 

But  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  adult  workers  of 
America  have  been  the  beneficiaries — in  many  cases  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  the  victims — not  of  school  or  of 
apprenticeship  vocational  education,  but  of  what  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  correct  to  designate  as  “pick-up”  training  and  in¬ 
struction.  Nearly  all  farmers,  sailors,  miners,  factory 
operatives,  salespeople,  and  homemakers  have,  indeed, 
achieved  substantial  proficiency  in  their  respective  callings. 
But,  vocationally  speaking,  they  are  largely  self-made. 
They  have  acquired  skills,  technique,  appreciations,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  ideals  “on  the  job” — sometimes  under  direction 
of  a  parent,  more  frequently  under  a  foreman  bent  on  “pro¬ 
duction,”  and  not  infrequently  in  the  blind  isolation  of 
unassisted  “trial  and  error.”  Pick-up  vocational  education 
is  like  the  arctic  regions — it  selects,  and  often  greatly  re¬ 
wards,  the  naturally  superior.  But  it  is  a  wasteful  and 
cruel  process  for  all  those  of  average  or  less  than  average 
natural  endowment.  It  disheartens  and  wastes  and  maims 
and  breaks  men  and  women  by  hundreds  of  thousands  each 
year.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  ghastly  labor  “turnovers,” 
the  parent  of  the  I.  W.  W.  spirit.  It  is  as  wasteful  and  in¬ 
effective  in  its  way  as  was  “pick-up”  education  towards 
literacy  in  days  before  public  schools  came  into  being. 

In  stark  simplicity,  the  current  movement  represents  a 
nationwide  desire  and  attempt  to  substitute  for  pick-up 
methods  of  vocational  training — and  for  apprenticeship,  too, 
where  that  has  broken  down — the  purposive  methods  of 
special  vocational  schools.  These  are  expected  to  be,  and 
can  be  made,  as  effective  for  at  least  several  hundred  dis- 
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tinctive  vocations  now  followed  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
workers  as  professional  vocational  schools  are  for  the  vo¬ 
cational  elite. 

What  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  great  strength  of  the  still 
very  new  movement  for  publicly  supported  and  publicly 
controlled  vocational  education  through  schools  for  the 
thousands  of  vocations  now  found?  There  are  several  such 
sources.  The  first  is  found  in  contemporary  interests  and 
beliefs  in  conservation — the  conservation  of  human  powers, 
human  courage,  human  well-being  and  happiness.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  well-being  or  happiness  for  men  or 
women  that  does  not  rest  on  foundations  of  assured  abilities 
to  produce  economic  goods.  But  such  abilities  can  never 
be  fully  and  economically  realized  through  pick-up  vocational 
education;  and  even  apprenticeship  is  a  means  of  apparently 
dwindling  effectiveness. 

The  second  source  is  in  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Schools 
of  general  education  have  in  several  essential  respects  become 
reasonably  democratic  in  America;  but  our  system  of  school 
vocational  education  is  still  very  aristocratic.  New  de¬ 
mands  involve  no  impairing  of  professional  schools;  but  only 
that  something  of  a  fair  chance  shall  be  given  also  to  those 
who  cannot  reach  the  higher  vocations. 

A  third  source  is  found  in  conditions  which  President 
Butler  had  in  mind  in  the  address  referred  to — the  economic 
“closed  doors’*  created,  quite  generally  with  no  evil  design, 
by  modern  economic  conditions.  Modern  apprenticeship  is 
none  too  generous  in  its  efforts  to  open  the  doors  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  aspiring  workers;  but  such  meagre  opportunities  as 
it  gives  are  as  freedom  to  slavery  when  contrasted  with  those 
available  through  most  forms  of  “pick-up”  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  The  really  tightly  closed  doors  of  advancement  in 
modern  productive  work  are  found  in  the  highly  subdivided 
“operative”  fields  of  modern  manufacture,  mining,  and 
transport.  The  situation  has  been  slightly  relieved  through 
public  provision  of  facilities  for  extension  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fields  of  farming,  homemaking,  and  commerce. 
But  no  theory  of  vocational  education  is  at  all  adequate  to 
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contemporary  social  needs  which  does  not  recognize  that 
in  numberless  situations  specific  and  purposive  full-time 
vocational  education  through  schools  is  more  urgently 
needed  by  men  and  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age  than  by  juvenile  wage-workers  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  Our  urban  boys  and  girls  can  get  work  readily 
enough  without  direct  vocational  training,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  three  to  six  months 
direct  full-time  training  would  often  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

But  their  juvenile  earnings,  ample  enough  for  their  needs 
during  their  home-staying,  unmarried  years,  will  prove  far 
from  suflScient  as  they  take  on  larger  responsibilities.  The 
real  vocational  crisis  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  comes  when,  somewhere  between  eighteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  they  seek  to  “step  up”  from  juvenile  vocations 
to  those  appropriate  to  men  and  women.  Here  is  where  they 
encounter  “closed  doors” — closed  through  no  evil  intent,  but 
simply  because  of  the  same  kind  of  social  stupidity  that 
tolerates  governmental  inefficiency  and  wars. 

Ill 

The  contemporary  “movement”  for  vocational  education 
is,  therefore,  in  essence  a  gigantic  social  aspiration  and  effort 
to  substitute  a  purposive  and  direct  form  of  education  for 
a  blind  and  indirect  form.  No  competent  student  of  the 
several  forms  of  purposive  education  essential  to  the  security 
of  a  democracy  expected  to  embody  the  ideals  of  twentieth 
century  social  economy  now  doubts  that,  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  America  will  proceed  steadily  to  evolve  special  vo¬ 
cational  schools  for  the  several  thousand  distinctive  vocations 
through  which  our  highly  organized  economic  production  is 
now  achieved.  Few  competent  students  doubt  that  these 
schools,  experimentally  attempted  under  private  or  philan¬ 
thropic  effort  at  first,  will  eventually  be  evolved  under  public 
support  and  control  no  less  extensively  than  are  now  high 
schools  of  general  or  liberal  education. 

In  the  meantime,  and  of  course  quite  consistently  with 
usual  practice  in  a  democracy  when  new  aspirations  are 
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being  evolved  and  experiments  in  new  social  policies  are 
being  experimented  with,  numberless  faddish  and  fraudulent 
imitations  are  promoted.  Medicine,  theology,  agriculture, 
and  political  organization  have  never  been  able,  even  after 
years  of  development,  quite  to  shake  off  their  parasites.  Even 
genuine  college  education  has  its  numberless  deceptive 
imitations,  its  faddish  shams.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
the  movement  for  sound  vocational  education,  which  already 
makes  the  popular  appeal  indicated  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress  for  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  should  evoke  all  sorts 
of  imitations,  substitutes,  and  shams.  These  have  not  been 
confined  to  money-making  or  self-advertising  ventures. 
Thousands  of  high  schools  of  general  or  liberal  education 
have  sought  to  “vocationalize’*  their  offerings — observant, 
perhaps,  of  the  numerous  liberal  arts  colleges  which  in  recent 
years  have  sought,  by  modifying  old  courses,  or  constructing 
new  bookish  courses,  to  give  a  so-called  “vocational  trend” 
to  their  work. 

The  manual  arts  courses  of  junior  and  senior  schools  have 
especially  tempted  exploitation  of  popular  credulity.  These 
obtained  their  original  public  support,  indeed,  in  the  some¬ 
what  vague  expectation  that  they  would  serve  the  ends  of 
“practical”  education.  Could  they  not  still  be  made  into 
something  looking  sufiiciently  “like”  vocational  education 
to  “hold  pupils  longer”  in  school?  Even  legislatures  decreed 
that  “agriculture”  should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools — 
high  and  low!  “Rural  life”  high  schools  were  projected  in 
which  “vocational  agriculture”  was  supposed  to  “motivate” 
the  general  studies.  The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,  speaking,  apparently,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Education  Association,  recom¬ 
mended  in  effect  a  large  “vocationalizing”  of  all  high  schools 
as  a  means  of  “relating  education  to  life.” 

All  these  obscure  and  often  misleading  proposals  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  toward  the  ends  of  genuine  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  But  they  constitute  a  serious  and  hurtful  disservice 
to  the  general  or  liberal  education  for  which  the  high  school 
was  primarily  established  and  should  be  supported.  These 
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ill-timed  efforts  to  transform  our  secondary  schools  of  general 
education  serve  to  obscure  the  urgent  need  of  rendering  that 
education  more  truly  functional  and  eflBcient — partly  as 
respects  its  methods,  but  very  much  more  as  respects  its 
objectives.  It  is  high  time  for  educators  generally  to  join 
in  denouncing  the  corrupting  influences  of  sham  vocational 
education.  They  can  greatly  help  all  education  if  they 
particularly  insist  that  public  support  and  approval  be  no 
longer  conferred  upon  fads  and  imitations. 

IV 

WTiat  are  some  of  the  signs  of  genuine  vocational  education? 
These  can  best  be  discovered  through  study  of  the  aims, 
methods,  and  administration  of  those  existing  schools  which 
have  long  been  approved  by  enlightened  opinion  as  giving 
purposive  and  fairly  effective  vocational  education.  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  these  are:  the  better  medical  colleges;  well- 
developed  normal  schools;  certain  efficient  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  some  under  private 
direction,  and  a  few  located  in  large  urban  high  schools;  the 
United  States  Naval  Acadamy  at  Annapolis;  the  more 
widely  known  schools  of  engineering;  a  few  endowed,  and  a 
very  few  well  known  public  trade  schools  of  dressmaking, 
machine  shop  practice,  automobile  repair,  sign-painting,  and 
electric  wiring;  schools  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  com¬ 
mercial  (advertising)  art;  and  certain  private  schools  of 
telephone  switch-board  operation,  tractor  driving,  and  print¬ 
ing. 

Certain  outstanding  qualities  characterize  these  schools. 
First,  each  is  organized  with  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
needs  of  one,  or  a  very  few  closely  related,  vocations. 
Second,  each  integrates  into  its  curriculum  large  amounts  of 
'practical  work  of  a  productive  character,  notwithstanding 
that  in  several  of  the  vocations  towards  which  they  train 
mastery  of  technical  knowledge  plays  a  very  much  more 
important  role  than  it  does  in  vocations  of  less  than  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  (And,  incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  progressive  normal,  engineering,  medical,  and  steno- 
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graphic  schools  are  yearly  increasing  the  proportions  of  time 
given  to  training  through  practical  participation  in  productive 
work).  Third,  these  vocational  schools  may  be  aflSliated 
with  others  (as  for  example  in  a  university  or  secondary 
school  system),  but  they  are  not  merged  or  blended  with  others 
as  respects  courses  and  faculties.  Fourth,  each  develops  and 
transmits  to  its  students  a  set  of  social  ideals,  including 
professional  ethics,  appropriate  to  the  vocation.  Fifth,  each, 
according  to  its  field  of  opportunities,  establishes  many 
connections  with  the  external  fields  of  employment  into 
which  its  graduates  go — and  in  recent  years  these  are  being 
scientifically  studied  through  intensive  “follow-up”  in¬ 
quiries.  Sixth,  while  most  of  these  schools  concern  them¬ 
selves  primarily  with  “basic”  or  “full-time”  vocational 
education,  they  recognize  the  possibilities  of  extension  vo¬ 
cational  education  and  clearly  differentiate  the  two  types  in 
methods  and  in  administration. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  of  course,  that  genuine  vocational 
education  rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  exploit  public  credulity, 
to  employ  vague  and  mystical  terms  in  explaining  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  or  to  cater  to  the  desires  of  considerable  numbers  of 
students  who  will  probably  not  follow  the  vocations  for  which 
this  expensive  training  is  given. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  true  vocational  school  requires 
the  full  working  time  and  energies  of  its  students.  Pro¬ 
fessional  schools  rarely  make  a  showing  in  inter-college 
athletics.  Pupils  in  lower  vocational  schools  cannot  “get 
by”  on  a  five  hour  day,  a  five  day  week,  or  a  forty  week 
year — though  not  a  few  trade  schools  are  still  attempting 
to  do  so  in  their  desires  to  imitate  schools  of  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

V 

What  are  some  of  the  most  evident  signs  of  “sham”  vo¬ 
cational  education  in  public  or  endowed  schools 

First,  it  is  lacking  in  clearly  formulated  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives  stated  in  terms  of  the  various  forms  of  vocational 
proficiency  recognized  by  employees  and  employers.  It 
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masquerades  its  objectives  behind  vague  and  plausible 
phrases  such  as  “woodworking/*  “business  English,  “shop 
mathematics,”  “principles  of  agriculture,**  “salesmanship,** 
and  “industrial  history,**  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  terms, 
on  definite  analysis,  exhibit  no  consistent  relations  to  par¬ 
ticular  vocations  as  pursued  under  contemporary  conditions. 
Then,  too,  much  use  is  made  of  highly  generalized  formu¬ 
lations  of  such  objectives  as  “pre vocational  training,’* 
“pre-apprenticeship  education,**  “vocation  testing,**  “in¬ 
dustrial  intelligence,**  and  the  like. 

Second,  most  forms  of  sham  vocational  education  are 
suffered,  gladly,  it  would  often  appear,  to  play  minor  roles  in 
the  curricula  required  or  advised  for  pupils.  The  “regular** 
school  subjects  monopolize  the  best  part  of  the  student’s 
time  and  energy.  In  many  secondary  school  commercial 
departments,  college  preparatory  mathematics,  a  foreign 
language,  and  much  academic  English  are  required  to  the 
end  that  the  student  may  have  a  “high  school  education,” 
as  well  as  what  is  alleged  to  be  vocational  training.  The 
home  economics  courses  playing  minor  roles  in  many  high 
school  curricula  are  a  travesty  on  honest  training  toward 
homemaking  proficiency.  Technical  high  schools,  once 
liberally  supported  by  voters  and  parents  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  function  as  vocational  schools,  have  tended 
steadily  to  become  college  preparatory  schools — a  worthy 
enough  object,  if  honestly  stated  to  the  public.  So-called 
“agricultural  high  schools”  are  indignant,  if  their  students 
cannot  offer  all  of  their  courses  for  credit  toward  admission 
to  higher  institutions. 

Third,  they  have  as  yet  developed  no  adequate  connections 
with  fields  of  employment.  Graduation  requirements  are 
not  standardized  in  terms  of  “market”  demands — and  yet 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  all  workers  under  thirty 
years  of  age  in  the  non-professional  vocations  must  serve 
as  “employees”  in  some  capacity.  There  are  still  to  be 
found  alleged  vocational  schools  of  printing  whose  graduates 
must  enter  apprenticeship  at  the  same  level  as  boys  who  have 
never  seen  a  font  of  type  or  a  printing  press. 
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It  was  assumed  above  that  President  Butler’s  quoted 
words  to  the  effect  that  vocational  education  should  not 
except  in  “the  most  restricted  fashion  [find  its  way]  into  the 
six  secondary  school  years”  applied  only  to  those  whose 
abilities  and  home  circumstances  make  feasible  and  desirable 
continued  general  education  beyond  the  fifteenth  or  six¬ 
teenth  year.  In  most  states  existing  legislation  permits 
children  after  fourteen  years  of  age  to  enter  upon  full-time 
vocational  employment.  We  can  readily  imagine  a  vo¬ 
cational  school  with  very  specific  aims  and  intensely 
“narrow”  methods;  but  can  we  imagine  such  school  edu¬ 
cation  as  being  “narrower”  than  that  “pick-up”  training 
now  given  to  juvenile  workers  in  their  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits.^  The  best  that  we  can  do  to-day  in  fairness 
to  all  our  people — the  prosperous  and  unprosperous,  the 
able-minded  and  the  frail-minded — is  to  require  that  the 
entire  time  of  compulsory  full-time  school  attendance  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  ends  of  general  or  liberal  education. 

The  elements  of  sound  public  policy  in  this  respect  have 
been  clearly  reflected  in  all  that  state  and  national  legislation 
which  provides  financial  aid  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  vocational  education.  In  no  case  known  to  the 
present  writer  did  such  legislation,  when  enacted,  permit  the 
financial  aid  provided  for  to  be  given  toward  the  support 
of  any  form  of  vocational  training  falling  within  the  period 
of  compulsory  school  attendance.  In  other  words  it  applied 
only  to  the  vocational  training  of  those  young  people  who 
had  reached  the  age  and  educational  attainment  at  which 
they  were  legally  free  to  quit  school  altogether.  Young 
people  under  these  laws  were  not  eligible  to  attend  vocational 
schools  until  they  were  equally  eligible  to  work  an  eight-hour 
day  for  wages  in  factory,  store,  or  elsewhere. 

Many  social  economists  and  some  educators  believe  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  one  under  nineteen  or 
atdeast  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  obliged  to  work  full-time 
for  wages.  Under  these  conditions  it  would,  possibly,  be 
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sound  policy  to  require  by  law  that  the  years  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  should  be  devoted,  as  are  now  the  years  from  six  to 
fourteen,  exclusively  to  general  or  liberal  education  of  the 
scope  and  kind  best  suited  to  the  learner’s  powers  and  prob¬ 
able  future  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  devoted  wholly  to  general  education,  there 
could  be  provided  by  state  and  nation  in  hundreds,  perhaps 
eventually  in  thousands  of  specific  varieties,  rigorous  vo¬ 
cational  courses  ranging  in  length  from  four  months  to  four 
years,  according  to  the  complexity  and  difliculty  of  the 
vocation  and  the  needs  of  learners. 

Under  present  economic  conditions,  hardly  half  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  usual  urban  or  rural  district  can  afford 
the  expense  of  remaining  in  a  full-time  school  up  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  Probably  not  more  than  one  fourth 
could  afford  to  complete  a  full  high  school  course.  But  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  may  continue  to  improve  for  Americans 
during  the  next  one  hundred  years  as  they  steadily  improved 
during  the  century  since  1820.  If  so,  we  can  readily  anticipate 
a  time  when  the  state  can,  without  imposing  undue  hardship, 
require  all  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  full-time  schools 
up  to  eighteen,  or  if  a  minimum  of  a  year  for  vocational 
education  be  added,  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  alterna¬ 
tive,  obviously,  is  that  the  state  should  grant  financial  aid  to 
those  learners,  and  to  their  dependents,  who  cannot  bear  the 
entire  burden  alone.  Such  a  policy  would  involve  an  advance 
in  state  socialism  so  great  as  to  be  outside  the  realm  of  practi¬ 
cal  political  discussion  at  least  for  the  present. 

Note:  Dr.  Snedden  is  known  to  practically  every  educator  in  the 
United  States  from  his  writings  and  public  addresses,  especially  upon 
vocational  education.  For  ten  years  he  has  served  as  a  professor  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  although  into  this  service  he 
sandwiched  seven  substantial  years  as  the  first  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Massachusetts.  Throughout  all  this  time  he  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  in  promoting  and  defining  the  objectives  of 

*  vocational  education.  The  present  article  is  the  most  illuminating  one  on 

the  subject  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  point  of  view 
expressed  by  President  Butler  at  the  recent  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (published  in  the  Discussions  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  November,  1921),  but  analyzes  a  little  further  some  of 
the  arguments  in  that  remarkable  presentation,  especially  those  liable  to 
misinterpretation. 

I 

I 


SHALL  WE  FEAR  THE  LARGE  COLLEGE? 
Laura  W.  L.  Scales 


That’S  quite  enough.  I  hope  I  shan’t  grow  any 
more.  As  it  is,  I  can’t  get  out  of  the  door.” 

These  were  the  words  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  when 
she  was  caught  in  the  White  Rabbit’s  room,  but  one  suspects 
that  the  echo  of  her  words  might  be  heard  running  down  the 
halls  of  many  of  our  colleges  to-day.  Naturally  it  was 
terrifying  to  take  a  drink  out  of  a  bottle  and  suddenly  find 
one’s  head  against  the  ceiling,  an  arm  out  of  a  window  and  a 
foot  up  a  chimney,  but  for  Alice  there  was  always  the  hope  of 
eating  a  little  cake  and  falling  as  rapidly  back  to  normal. 
With  the  colleges  the  solution  for  their  growing  pains  is  not 
so  easy.  As  far  as  one  can  tell,  none  of  the  stones  thrown  at 
them  by  the  public  have  the  pleasant  habit  of  turning  into 
cakes,  and  to  raise  the  roof  or  to  put  on  an  addition  to  the 
room  is  not  enough.  Equipment  and  buildings  are  not  the 
only  handicap  for  the  growing  college,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  parents.  Their  concern  is  with  the  handling 
of  the  enormous  numbers  of  young  people  themselves. 

In  1920,  according  to  the  World  Almanac ^  there  were 
fifteen  colleges  and  universities  of  over  4,000  students  each; 
that  is  over  a  dozen  good-sized  villages  of  young  people, 
separate  communities  with  their  special  needs  and  problems. 
So  steady  has  been  their  growth  that  for  the  time  being 
necessity  and  common  sense  have  made  “administration” 
the  keyword  to  their  existence.  Where  the  president  used 
as  a  rule  to  be  a  minister,  he  is  now  rather  the  executive  head 
of  a  great  business  corporation,  surrounded  with  big  oflSce 
staffs;  though  one  must  admit  that  the  best  of  our  presi¬ 
dents — what  with  the  inside  demand  for  wisdom  in  edu¬ 
cational  policy  and  the  outside  call  for  constant  public 
utterance — are  proving  themselves  pretty  much  all  things  to 
all  men.  Among  the  faculty,  organization  has  had  to  be  a 
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time-consuming  performance.  There  is  the  development  of 
the  faculty  as  a  body  and  into  committees  on  curriculum  or 
athletics  or  this  or  that;  there  is  the  executive  work  of  run¬ 
ning  the  different  departments  of  economics,  science,  or 
language  with  the  upkeep  often  of  expensive  equipment,  the 
adjustment  of  schedules  and  the  experimentation  in  methods 
which  leads  down  that  long  road  of  research.  And  there  is 
the  student  body,  again  with  organization  at  its  forefront — 
organization  for  athletics,  organization  for  activities,  organi¬ 
zation  for  student  government,  all  of  them  necessary  when 
large  numbers  of  persons  and  large  sums  of  money  are 
handled  and  where  a  college  standard  is  to  be  maintained. 
Inevitably  where  within  a  few  years  a  community  of  thou¬ 
sands  or  even  of  hundreds  has  grown  up,  organization  has 
become  the  watch- word. 

Yet  think  of  the  parent  of  to-day  when  he  comes  face  to 
face  with  such  a  college.  The  parent,  ready  to  send  out  his 
one  ewe  lamb  to  graze  for  the  first  time  for  its  own  mental 
and  moral  food,  looks  to  the  college  where  green,  pleasant 
meadows  used  to  be,  with  sheep  cote  and  shepherd,  and  in¬ 
stead  he  sees  a  huge  works  with  wheels  revolving,  pistons 
grinding,  furnaces  roaring,  turning  out  a  human  product 
to  be  valued  according  to  its  uniformity  to  type.  No  wonder 
he  shares  the  panic  of  the  White  Rabbit  and  even  talks  of 
burning  down  the  educational  house. 

Anyone  who  talks  with  the  parents  of  present  or  prospec¬ 
tive  students  knows  how  the  fear  of  the  big  college  is  biting 
into  their  hearts — especially  the  parents  of  daughters.  It  is 
because  their  dilemma  appears  to  me  a  real  one  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  assemble  the  facts  to  see  if,  through  them, 
there  is  a  road  to  educational  safety  and  parental  relief. 

Small  colleges  do  still  exist.  Many  of  the  so-called  “fresh¬ 
water  colleges”  with  their  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
students  are  good  institutions.  But  it  is  more  than  the 
American  craze  for  bigness  that  makes  us  inclined  to  identify 
biggest  and  best.  At  least  it  is  true  that  the  usual  “fresh¬ 
water”  college  cannot  command  a  faculty  of  the  experience 
and  caliber  of  the  larger  colleges,  nor  is  there  the  wide  geo- 
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graphical  distribution  among  the  students  which  gives 
stimulus  and  broadens  the  horizon.  Another  type  of  college 
is  relatively  small  through  artificially  limiting  its  numbers. 
But  for  many  parents  these  have  their  drawbacks,  since  it 
may  be  impossible  to  enter  a  student  at  all  or  application 
must  be  made  years  in  advance;  usually  the  tuition  fee  is 
large;  and  often  there  is  right-of-way  for  children  of  gradu¬ 
ates  which  eliminates  many  others.  The  risks  are  of  an 
ingrowing  type.  For  it  is  an  open  question  at  any  college 
which  limits  its  enrollment  to  the  class  of  students  that 
always  has  had  college  education  in  the  past,  if  it  is  not  step¬ 
ping  backward.  The  larger  size  of  any  of  our  colleges 
to-day  is  not  due  to  an  inflated  popularity  of  one  as  against 
another — too  many  are  in  the  same  state  of  exuberance — but 
it  is  due  to  the  new  constituency  that  is  coming  to  all  our 
colleges.  There  are  new  sorts  of  students.  They  do  not 
come  only  from  cultured  homes  or  monied  backgrounds,  nor 
are  they  only  the  farm  lads  and  lassies,  the  “hayseeds”  of  a 
generation  ago,  but  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
mechanics  and  factory  workers  and  of  the  foreign  born, 
whose  mental  thirst  admits  no  prohibition  laws.  Coincident 
with  the  new  dimensions  of  our  colleges  is  their  democrati¬ 
zation.  And,  face  to  face  with  our  present  industrial  situ¬ 
ation  and  to-day’s  intense  need  of  class  understanding  and 
real  human  exchange,  how  many  parents  will  be  so  rash  as  to 
insist  on  wanting  for  their  child  a  college  for  the  privileged 
only? 

Yet  to  see  danger  in  the  grinding  of  the  highly  organized, 
huge  machines  of  the  great  universities  or  colleges  to-day  is 
not  merely  the  fear  of  a  fussy  parent.  It  is  a  real  danger. 
But  is  it  without  remedy?  “Define  your  malady,”  say  the 
psycho-analysts,  “and  your  remedy  lies  hidden  at  its  core.” 
Define  the  danger  in  the  colleges?  Where  is  it?  Obviously 
not  to  the  intellect  of  the  students,  but  to  their  health  or 
character.  The  parents’  fear  is  that  the  girl  and  boy  will  lose 
themselves  physically  or  morally  in  the  mass. 

Large  numbers  are  not  a  peculiar  danger  of  the  college; 
indeed,  for  those  who  are  to  live  in  the  great  cities,  there  may 
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be  advantages  in  learning  early  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
crowd.  Organization  in  itself  certainly  is  not  harmful; 
rather  it  is  essential  where  numbers  are  large.  But  where 
the  crush  of  numbers  is  not  relieved  or  when  organization 
becomes  a  substitute  for  more  vital  and  more  penetrating 
forces,  then  there  is  danger.  The  place  of  stress  in  the 
college  world  needs  changing.  Not  the  power  of  organi¬ 
zation  but  the  power  of  personality — personal  relationships — 
there  is  the  real  power.  Whether  saving  grace  is  still  in  the 
college  comes  to  the  test  right  here:  Can  it  develop  and  secure 
the  laying  on  of  hands — the  human  touch  Not  in  idle 
chatter  but  in  daily  practice.  This  is,  of  course,  no  new  idea. 
It  is  only  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log  again.  Wherever  a 
college  calls  itself  Christian,  the  idea  is  there,  or  wherever 
the  teaching  of  history  merges  into  biography — American 
independence  typified  in  Washington  or  the  Union  of  the 
States  pictured  in  the  person  of  Lincoln.  Everyone  knows 
the  power  of  the  personal  relation.  But  what  everyone 
knows  in  the  large  is,  nevertheless,  often  not  done  in  the 
small — in  the  faculty  to  student  or  the  you  to  me  of  daily 
college  practice.  Witness  an  amusing  incident  of  its  misuse 
to  prove  its  use.  A  woman  walked  into  the  library  of  our 
institution,  and  asked  a  member  of  the  staff  for  a  bit  of 
technical  information  about  Egyptian  pottery.  “I  can’t 
tell  you  accurately,”  the  oflScial  replied,  going  to  an  open 
shelf,  “but  here’s  the  book  and  here  in  this  paragraph  you 
can  read  it  for  yourself.”  But  the  woman  would  have  none 
of  it.  Waving  it  aside,  she  said,  “No.  If  you  can’t  tell  me, 
I  don’t  care  to  bother  about  it.” 

Especially  with  young  people  the  personal  contact  is 
everything,  as  any  story  seller  knows.  I  have  seen  children 
in  an  art  museum  looking  at  broken  statues  or  Greek  vases  or 
Oriental  paintings,  listening  to  stories  from  the  world’s 
folklore  or  classics,  thoroughly  absorbed  and  actually  thrilled, 
when  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  pitched  the  whole 
lot  on  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  the  ages.  “It  makes  such  a 
difference  when  somebody  shows  us,”  they  said  over  and  over 
again;  or,  as  one  boy  put  it,  “At  first  it  seemed  too  much  like 
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literature,  but  now  I  am  used  to  it;  I  like  it.”  It  isn’t  only 
the  children.  Cannot  many  of  us  remember  how  hard  it 
was  to  recite  well  in  college  until  the  instructor  knew  us  by 
name.^  For  though  a  name  may  be  only  a  tag,  yet  to  be 
tagged  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  gives  self-respect. 

It  is  not  the  machine  or  institution  or  organization  that 
makes  persons,  and  when  parents  turn  over  to  the  college  an 
eighteen-year-old  son  or  daughter,  they  want  to  receive  back, 
not  less,  but  more  of  a  human  being.  Especially  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  own  eighteen  years’  achievement* 
they  expect,  perhaps  unreasonably,  great  things  from  the 
college;  and  events  often  justify  them,  for  the  college  has 
made  progress  when  the  parent  has  lost  the  way. 

More  and  more  the  new  psychology  is  emphasizing  the 
play  of  others  on  the  individual  in  shaping  character.  The 
praise  and  blame  of  our  fellows  pushes  us  to  heroism  or  to 
inertia.  The  standards  of  our  community  point  us  to  the 
beautiful  or  to  the  muck  heap.  The  rare  individual  may 
break  through  and  measure  himself  only  by  the  verdict  of 
the  ages  or  find  only  in  his  own  conscience  the  judge  that 
points  thumbs  down.  But  what  parent  dares  believe  that 
his  eighteen-year-old  darling  is  made  of  stuff  so  stern?  He 
has  to  trust  to  the  companions  and  standards  of  the  college. 
Who  shall  be  the  companions  and  who  set  the  standards? 
Largely,  of  course,  his  or  her  fellows  of  the  class  or  dormitory 
or  fraternity — “The  College  Guild”  in  Professor  Abbott’s 
happy  phrase  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly November.  The 
live,  moving,  stimulating  part  of  college  to  the  undergraduate 
of  to-day  is  this  guild  concerned  with  activities,  athletics,,  and 
student  doings — yet,  as  he  says,  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
guild  it  will  be  necessary,  “  to  infuse  into  this  mass  of  youth¬ 
ful  energy,  something  of  judgment  and  direction  more  than 
is  natural  to  youth — to  connect  this  vigorous,  undisciplined, 
loosely  organized  development  with  the  saner  standards  and 
the  worthier  ends  of  maturer  minds,  on  the  principle  of  ‘old 
men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for  war’.  ...  In  these 
two  things — closer  cooperation  between  the  guild  of  scholars 
(the  faculty)  and  the  guild  of  students  and  acceptance  of  the 
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obligation  of  their  system  by  the  undergraduates  and  the 
alumni — seems  to  lie  the  only  perceptible  basis  for  the 
proper  development  of  a  future  college  and  university.** 

The  days  may  be  past  when  college  students  or  young 
people  anywhere  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  elders.  But  elders 
are  still  in  the  world  for  something — the  subtler  something 
of  influence  if  not  of  mastery.  And  personalities,  one  hopes, 
are  still  richer  and  wiser  for  added  years  of  experience. 
Parents  who  place  their  boys  and  girls  in  the  large  colleges 
may  then  feel  safer  in  proportion  as  the  praise  and  blame  to 
which  their  children  respond  is  faculty-made  as  well  as 
student-made,  and  as  the  atmosphere  which  lies  close  around 
them  has  elements  of  both  maturity  and  youth.  The  thing 
is  to  have  college  life  so  adjusted  that  each  student  will 
inevitably  be  in  personal  touch  with  the  administration  and 
faculty  as  well  as  with  his  or  her  fellows.  The  personal 
relation  must  reach  up  and  down  through  all  the  strata  of 
college  life. 

How  may  this  be  done?  The  colleges  are  developing  their 
answers  to  this  question  through  a  variety  of  methods  that 
have  to  do  with  teaching,  housing,  and  social  (what  might  be 
called  “atmospheric**)  conditions.  Small  teaching  divisions 
so  that  the  instructor  knows  his  students  personally;  a  tutor 
to  meet  small  groups  for  the  sake  of  correlating  allied  courses, 
such  as  history,  economics,  and  political  science;  freshmen 
advisers,  whose  advice  inevitably  passes  on  beyond  the 
curriculum  proper — all  these  offsets  to  lecture  courses  en 
masse  or  to  remote  professors  in  oflSces  go  far  toward  bringing 
in  personal  contacts  in  the  actual  teaching  relation. 

In  the  women*s  colleges  especially,  the  housing  of  students 
is  recognized  to  be  of  major  importance.  Small  dormitories, 
to  take  care  of  about  sixty  each,  whether  arranged  singly  or 
in  groups,  are  generally  proving  nearest  to  the  ideal.  They 
provide  a  home  where  the  architecture  as  well  as  the  group 
life  is  not  overwhelming  or  out  of  relation  to  anything  the 
girl  has  known  before.  Economically  they  are  workable  and 
socially  they  make  for  a  sort  of  family  life  where  the  matron 
or  head  of  the  house  can  know  personally  each  resident.  For 
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maintaining  good  health  and  encouraging  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  perhaps  nothing  matters  more  than  a  carefully 
regulated  dormitory,  where  student  government  in  some 
form  and  a  well-chosen  head  are  the  gods  above  the  machine. 
To  have  as  the  head  of  the  house  a  woman  of  character, 
education,  tact,  and  social  understanding — even  the  faculty 
hardly  exceed  her  in  influence — is  to  rejoice  in  that  pro¬ 
verbial  paragon,  “  whose  price  is  above  rubies.” 

In  a  recent  journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum¬ 
nae,  an  article  appeared  emphasizing  the  desirability  of  giving 
a  proper  status  to  such  women — of  making  in  fact  a  new 
profession  so  that  the  qualified  women  might  be  available  for 
this  real  service.  As  Miss  Johnson  says,^  “the  opportunity 
of  the  residence  hall  stands  out.  It  can  give  a  background 
for  the  whole  of  college  life;  it  can  serve  as  a  general  clearing 
house;  it  can  be  a  laboratory  for  practice  in  activities,  social 
and  domestic;  above  all,  it  can  give  special  help  in  that  train¬ 
ing  in  good  citizenship  that  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  declares  to  be  our  most  pressing  educational  need. 
Moreover  .  .  .  the  Hall  may  help  to  bridge  that  ever¬ 

present  cleavage  between  youth  and  age,  dependence  and 
authority.”  Because  the  colleges  have  been  realizing,  as 
Professor  Abbott  points  out,  that  many  parents  send  children 
to  college  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  acquiring  for  them 
social  polish  as  well  as  intellectual  finish,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  transform  rooming  houses  into  home  centers.  This 
means  the  introduction  of  the  Person. 

In  both  industries  and  colleges,  in  recent  years,  the  shib¬ 
boleth  is  personnel  work.  A  whole  new  set  of  workers  or 
oflBcials  has  grown  up — personnel  managers  in  industries 
and  in  colleges,  deans  or  advisers  of  men  and  women.  The 
human  product  is  their  business.  They  work  directly  with 
the  boy  and  girl  and  indirectly  with  that  elusive  thing 
called  “atmosphere.”  Their  job  is  inevitably  vague  and 
cannot  be  shut  up  into  terms,  but  where  there  is  a  Dean  of 
Men  or  of  Women,  parents  may  know  that  it  is  somebody’s 
business  to  look  after  the  health,  the  home,  the  social 

*Euphemia  Johnson:  "A  New  Profession  for  College  Women.” 
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environment,  the  individual  welfare  of  their  child.  If  the 
college  tea  pot  boils  over  and  scalds  the  girl  with  its  breath, 
she  has  somewhere  to  go  for  first  aid;  if  the  organization 
catches  her  in  the  meshes  of  its  web,  she  has  someone  to  call 
to  her  rescue.  For  the  deans  who  are  not  personally  acces¬ 
sible  to  each  student  are  no  deans  at  all.  Dignity  that 
sits  comfortably  only  on  a  throne  may  do  for  a  senior  presi¬ 
dent  or  young  instructor,  but  the  deans  must  be  out  in  the 
hurly  burly  of  campus  hellos  and  student  opinions,  though 
their  heads  must  see  above  the  crowd. 

Deeper  still  than  this  goes  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students. 
Happy  indeed  are  the  parents  and  happy  the  college,  if  some¬ 
where  in  its  midst  there  is  a  president,  a  professor,  a  dean,  a 
student  who  has  the  gift  of  spiritual  leadership.  Who  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  hold  on  the  student  of  a  great  leader  in  the  chapel 
services  or  in  the  religious  life  of  the  campus.^  Alumni  or 
alumnae  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  “sit  under” 
such  influence  will  join  to-day  more  than  ever  in  urging  its 
importance  in  college  life.  No  machine  can  compete  in 
power  with  the  words  and  example  of  a  spiritually  minded 
enthusiast.  W^illiam  James  in  one  of  his  letters  writes: 
“I  am  against  bigness  and  greatness  in  all  their  forms  and 
with  the  invisible  molecular  forces  that  work  from  individual 
to  individual,  stealing  in  through  the  crannies  of  the  world 
like  so  many  soft  rootlets  or  like  the  capillary  oozing  of 
water  and  yet  rending  the  hardest  monuments  of  man’s 
pride  if  you  give  them  time.  So  I  am  against  all  the  big 
organizations  as  such  .  .  .  and  in  favor  of  the  eternal 

forces  of  truth  which  always  work  in  the  individual  and 
immediately  unsuccessful  way.”  If  the  colleges  can  catch 
this  spirit,  realizing  that  their  greatness  is  not  in  their  number 
or  organization  but  in  the  vitality  of  their  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  here  is  the  safeguard  for  parents  against  their  fear  of 
the  large  college. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article,  Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.  Scales,  is  Dean  of 
Women  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Mrs.  Scales  is  a  graduate 
of  Smith  College  and  from  1913  to  1920  was  Instructor  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
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The  world  is  new  to  the  child,  as  new  as  the  moon  or 
Mars  would  be  to  us.  He  is  naturally  curious  about 
it.  His  great  problem  is  to  orient  himself  in  this  new 
environment,  to  discover  its  relationship  to  him,  and  his 
relationship  to  it.  If  we  go  back  historically,  we  find  the 
first  interests  of  primitive  people  seem  everywhere  to  have 
been  the  wild  life  about  them,  animals,  birds,  and  natural 
phenomena,  nearly  all  of  which  were  personified,  and  made 
a  part  of  an  essentially  human  world  in  which  natural  law 
had  little  place,  but  everything  moved  and  acted  from  much 
the  same  motives  and  purposes  as  man.  Likewise  the  first 
interests  of  the  child  are  largely  in  people,  animals,  birds,  and 
insects.  As  he  goes  to  school  he  must  interpret  the  facts  he 
reads  and  hears  about,  from  his  acquaintanceship  with  the 
world  that  he  has  touched  and  felt  and  seen. 

Little  children  find  reading  difficult,  and  the  impressions 
of  the  printed  page  not  easily  remembered,  but  their  experi¬ 
ences  are  usually  more  vivid  than  ours,  because  our  minds  are 
largely  closed  to  the  real  world,  by  the  worries  and  ambitions 
which  possess  them.  They  will  make  better  progress  in  their 
studies  where  they  have  had  a  considerable  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  with  real  things,  and  have  found  them  interesting.  On 
this  point,  Spencer  says  in  his  “Education”: 

Possessed  by  a  superstition  which  worships  the  symbols  of  knowledge 
instead  of  the  knowledge  itself,  they  do  not  see  that  only  when  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  objects  and  processes  of  the  household,  the  streets,  and 
the  fields,  is  becoming  tolerably  exhaustive — only  then  should  a  child  be 
introduced  to  the  new  sources  of  information  which  books  supply:  and 
this,  not  only  because  immediate  cognition  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
mediate  cognition;  but  also,  because  the  words  contained  in  books  can  be 
rightly  interpreted  into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  to  the  antecedent  experi¬ 
ence  of  things. 
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Many  parents  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
nature  guides  to  their  children.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  for 
many,  but  there  are  always  Sunday  afternoons  and  summer 
evenings.  Such  trips  are  best  taken  as  a  family  and  there 
are  few  parents  who  cannot  find  time.  They  are  at  once 
a  fundamental  duty  of  parenthood  and  one  of  its  sweetest 
rew^ards.  In  Europe  it  is  not  uncommon  for  families  to  take 
walking  trips  of  several  hundred  miles,  lasting  for  a  week  or 
even  a  month  in  some  cases.  Europe  has  special  advantages 
in  this  regard,  because  it  has  two  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  behind  it.  Almost  every  place  has  intimate  histori¬ 
cal  associations,  and  there  are  towTis  only  a  short  distance 
apart,  many  of  which  have  interesting  buildings  or  pictur¬ 
esque  customs  of  great  antiquity.  In  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Japan,  walking  trips  of  a  week,  and  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  are  frequently  organized  from  the  schools. 

On  walking  trips  everyone  should  wear  comfortable  shoes 
and  clothes  that  will  not  be  easily  injured  by  climbing  fences 
or  going  through  brush.  A  camera,  opera  glasses,  micro¬ 
scope,  or  a  magnifying  glass  are  desirable,  and  if  there  are 
several  in  the  party,  and  a  part  of  the  journey  is  to  be 
through’ the  woods,  a  hatchet.  Before  he  begins  to  go  about, 
every  child  should  learn  his  own  name,  his  father’s  name,  the 
name  of  the  street  on  which  he  lives,  and  the  number  of  the 
house,  if  he  is  in  town.  This  may  seem  superfluous,  but  many 
of  the  lost  children  picked  up  in  the  city  do  not  know  their 
last  names,  nor  their  father’s  names,  nor  where  they  live. 
The  child  should  early  learn  the  directions  of  the  compass; 
that  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  sets  at  night 
in  the  west,  and  is  south  at  noon.  He  should  locate  familiar 
places  as  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west,  from  where  he  lives, 
and  learn  to  judge  the  time  of  day  from  the  position  of  the 
sun.  With  this  information  he  is  better  able  to  locate  him¬ 
self,  and  to  find  his  way  back  if  he  has  gone  to  a  distance, 
and  he  can  tell  fairly  well  whether  it  is  time  to  be  starting 
home. 

If  he  is  living  in  a  city,  he  should  visit  the  city  hall,  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  city  government,  the  mayor’s  office. 
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council  room,  and  the  offices  of  city  officials.  He  should 
early  be  taken  to  the  children’s  room  in  the  public  library, 
and  shown  how  to  draw  books.  Our  five-year-old  girl,  who  is 
unable  to  read,  goes  to  the  library  nearly  a  half  mile  distant, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  draws  a  picture  book  for 
herself.  This  habit  may  well  mean  as  much  for  education  as 
the  school.  The  greatest  sight  of  the  city  is  the  zoological 
garden.  The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  are  children, 
and  the  adults  who  are  there  are  there  mostly  as  showmen. 
The  natural  history  museum  is  also  of  intense  interest. 
Botanical  gardens  are  enjoyed  by  all,  as  are  also  the  city 
parks  with  their  trees,  flowers,  and  lakes. 

Nearly  everyone  is  free  evenings,  and  there  is  no  more 
interesting  time  for  a  walk  than  on  a  cloudless  summer  night, 
or  when  the  moon  is  shining  upon  the  snow-covered  hills. 
Little  children  are  nearly  always  interested  in  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  and  after  they  learn  a  little  about  their  enormous 
numbers,  and  the  infinite  spaces  in  which  they  move,  they 
are  over-awed.  Children  usually  want  to  hold  your  hand  at 
night.  There  is  something  about  the  evening  that  leads 
to  intimacy.  “The  nightingale  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
when  every  goose  is  cackling  would  be  thought  no  better  a 
musician  than  the  wren.”  One  of  the  wonderful  things 
about  a  quiet  evening  is  the  distinctness  of  sounds,  so  that 
an  owl  or  bullfrog  a  mile  away,  or  perhaps  twice  that  far, 
may  be  plainly  heard.  The  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  tlie  cheeping  of  night  birds,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  sounds  which  the  noise  of  the  day  obscures  come  out  with 
distinctness  in  the  hush  of  the  evening. 

A  most  delightful  time  for  a  walk  is  just  before  sunrise. 
Then  there  is  a  freshness  upon  everything  that  bespeaks  the 
new  day  and  makes  one  glad  to  be  alive.  Birds  and  animal 
life  are  all  abroad,  and  less  timid  than  they  will  be  a  little 
later.  It  is  then  that  most  bird  songs  are  to  be  heard.  A 
twenty-minute  w^alk  before  breakfast  will  often  reveal  a 
world  many  of  us  have  never  seen. 

We  all  remember  as  children  reading  the  story  of  the  man 
who  had  lost  a  camel.  He  meets  a  stranger  who  asks  him  if 
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he  has  lost  a  camel  which  is  blind  in  one  eye,  lame  in  one  foot, 
has  a  tooth  gone,  and  is  loaded  with  wheat  on  one  side  and 
sugar  on  the  other.  The  owner  says,  “Yes,  where  have  you 
seen  him?”  He  replies  that  he  has  not  seen  the  camel,  but 
he  has  seen  by  the  track  that  the  camel  is  lame,  by  the  bite 
that  it  has  lost  a  tooth,  by  its  motions  that  it  is  blind  in  one 
eye,  and  by  the  grains  of  wheat  and  sugar  that  the  ants  are 
carrying  away,  that  it  has  been  loaded  with  wheat  and  sugar. 
Children  are  much  interested  to  see  that  without  occult 
powers  they  can  likewise  read  the  story  of  any  dirt  road.  It 
is  easy  to  follow  different  automobile  tracks,  if  the  road  is 
not  too  dry,  as  well  as  the  tracks  of  wagons  and  trucks, 
horses,  cattle,  dogs,  turtles,  snakes,  rabbits,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  There  is  also  an  almost  unfailing  record  of  the  loads 
that  have  passed  over  it,  in  wisps  of  hay  and  straw,  bits  of 
coal  and  wood,  and  scattered  kernels  from  loads  of  grain. 
Most  boys  like  to  be  scouts,  and  follow  these  tracks  and  read 
the  record.  Of  all  the  animals  frequenting  the  highway, 
some  are  run  over  by  autoists,  and  will  be  found  in  the  road. 
These  include  turtles,  snakes,  frogs,  toads,  chickens,  rabbits, 
and  not  infrequently  squirrels  or  even  skunks.  Such  a  study 
is  fine  training  in  observation  and  interpretation. 

Children  should  learn  something  of  local  history.  How 
most  of  this  continent  was  at  the  time  of  discovery  covered 
with  an  enormous  forest  in  which  were  bears,  wild  cats, 
lynxes,  panthers,  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo.  The  Indians  lived 
in  wigwams  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  usually  in  scattered 
villages  which  were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  white 
people  came  from  Europe  and  took  possession  of  the  land 
which  the  Indians  had  formerly  occupied.  They  cut  down  the 
forests,  killed  off  the  game,  drove  out  the  original  .occupants, 
with  many  bitter  conflicts  and  massacres  on  both  sides. 
There  are  traces  of  the  Indians  still  in  many  localities,  such 
as  the  old  Indian  trails  along  the  wooded  ridges,  and  around 
huckleberry  swamps,  arrow-heads  in  museums,  and  fields,  and 
Indian  mounds.  Many  places  have  Indian  names,  and 
there  are  traditions  of  Indian  battles  and  of  great  chieftains 
in  many  localities. 
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Beyond  the  settlements  were  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
living  largely  among  the  Indians,  trading  for  furs,  often  in 
great  danger,  but  developing  a  hardihood  and  resourcefulness 
which  enabled  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  these 
conditions.  Then  came  the  settlers  with  their  log  houses  and 
small  clearings  in  the  forest  where  wheat  and  corn  must  be 
planted  among  the  stumps,  and  defended  against  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  the  forest,  while  the  settler  must  often  stand 
ready  with  gun  to  protect  himself  and  family  from  the 
Indians.  Something  of  this  story  can  be  unearthed  in  nearly 
every  locality. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  into  the  country  after  a  hard  rain. 
Here  is  geography  in  the  making.  On  the  hillsides  water 
courses  have  developed  into  small  streams,  and  the  children 
can  see  how  these  little  streams  run  into  larger  streams,  and 
should  understand  that  these  run  into  larger  ones  or  lakes, 
until  all  the  water  that  is  not  evaporated,  ultimately  reaches 
the  ocean.  There  are  ponds,  and  ridges  from  which  the 
water  flows  in  different  directions,  and  possibly  into  different 
drainage  systems.  They  may  see  how  hilly  countries  are 
sometimes  ruined  by  the  washing  away  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  wearing  of  deep  gullies  by  the  rain.  There  are  hills 
which  need  only  to  be  enlarged  a  little  to  make  mountains  or 
mountain  chains.  Very  likely  there  will  be  also  swamps, 
plains,  and  forests,  that  are  characteristic  features  of  parts 
of  America.  Nearly  all  soil  is  made  by  the  wearing  of  water 
or  ice,  and  the  shore  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  processes 
going  on.  The  fine,  water- washed  sand,  may  be  used  in 
making  sand  paper.  Children  should  notice  how  pebbles 
are  rounded,  and  the  way  pieces  of  wood  have  been  polished. 

In  the  spring  many  rivers  and  creeks  overflow^  their  banks, 
and  become  raging  torrents  carrying  down  with  them  logs 
and  trees.  Muddy  from  their  ravages  along  their  banks, 
they  swirl  and  rush  in  a  way  that  fascinates  children,  who 
love  to  throw  in  stones  and  sticks,  which  they  can  watch 
being  carried  away.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  a  flood  appeals 
more  strongly,  or  to  whom  its  power  is  more  manifest  than 
to  the  little  child.  They  should  see  how  valleys  have  been 
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carved  out,  hills  carried  away  and  lakes  and  gulfs  filled  in  by 
streams.  They  should  understand  how  the  moisture  is 
drawn  up  by  the  sun  as  vapor,  and  comes  down  in  summer 
as  rain,  in  winter  as  snow;  that  it  takes  about  forty  inches  of 
water  in  the  North,  and  fifty  inches  in  the  South  to  raise 
vegetation.  This  rainfall  passing  into  the  ground  takes  up 
certain  plant  foods,  which  with  certain  elements  from  the 
leaves  makes  the  sap,  or  blood,  of  all  plants  and  trees.  Part 
of  this  rainfall  not  transpired  by  plants  flows  off  at  once  into 
the  streams,  but  much  of  it  sinks  into  the  ground  and  comes 
up  in  springs,  thus  keeping  the  streams  running  during  the 
dry  weather. 

Little  children  are  natural  collectors,  and  will  gladly  make 
a  small  museum  of  rocks  and  pebbles,  shells  and  other  curios. 
They  should  learn  to  recognize  mica,  limestone,  slate,  and 
quartz,  at  least,  if  the  common  glacial  drift  is  found  in  the 
locality.  There  should  be  a  cabinet  at  home  and  at  school 
for  such  collections. 

From  nine  or  ten  months  on,  the  child  is  delighted  with 
bright-colored  flowers.  In  many  of  our  large  cities,  and 
in  some  of  the  playgrounds,  there  are  flower  missions, 
where  each  child  is  given  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  or  a  potted 
plant.  Quite  small  children  can  easily  make  and  press 
a  good  collection  of  wild  flowers.  Many  children  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  do  this,  and  thus  come  to  know  much  about 
them.  A  beautiful  flower  or  bouquet  of  flowers  passe- 
partouted  against  cotton  or  milkweed  silk,  is  as  pretty  as  a 
painted  flower,  and  it  may  be  done  by  children.  Each 
school,  and  many  individual  children,  should  have  a  garden 
of  wild  flowers.  It  is  easy  to  transplant  them  from  the 
woods  and  fields,  if  a  little  soil  is  brought  with  them. 
The  flowers  of  the  woods  must  be  planted  under  trees. 
Books  of  flowers  in  natural  colors  can  be  had  at  most  book 
stores.  They  are  accurate  enough  so  that  the  flowers 
can  easily  be  recognized.  The  children  may  be  told  the 
names  of  petals  and  sepals,  anthers  and  pistil,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  how  fertilization  takes  place.  This  is  the  easiest 
introduction  to  the  mystery  of  life  and  sex. 
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After  the  first  heavy  frost,  take  the  children  out  to  see  the 
effect.  Certain  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall,  and  others  will 
soon  change  color;  the  grapevines,  pumpkins,  and  corn  are 
killed,  while  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  and  the  like  are  not 
affected.  Tell  them  that  the  frost  determines  the  range  of 
plants;  that  those  growing  in  warm  countries  cannot  stand 
it,  or  at  least  very  little,  while  those  of  the  far  north  are  often 
little  injured.  The  first  heavy  frost  apparently  destroys  the 
entire  insect  world,  but  they  have  already  made  preparations 
by  laying  their  eggs. 

Children  should  recognize  the  common  trees,  and  mount 
the  leaves  of  many.  They  often  have  the  same  animistic 
feeling  toward  trees  that  they  do  toward  animals  and  birds, 
and  even’ talk  to  them  and  hug  them  as  though  they  were 
real  friends.  Every  child  should  know  that  the  sap  of  all 
trees  contains  sugar,  and  that  maple  sugar  is  from  maple 
trees.  The  maple  has  millions  of  winged  seeds  each  year, 
yet  probably  not  more  than  one  of  these  will  develop  even 
into  a  small  bush.  The  basswood  or  linden  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  sweet  blossoms  from  which  the  bees  make 
much  of  their  honey.  The  children  like  to  eat  the  buds  in 
spring  and  to  play  with  the  berries  that  grow  from  the  under 
side  of  the  peculiar  leaf.  It  grows  fast  and  the  annular  ring 
is  large.  The  wood  is  soft  and  white,  making  excellent 
finishing  lumber.  The  poplar  or  aspen  interests  the  child 
because  its  leaves  seem  always  to  be  trembling  and  turning 
up  in  the  wind.  The  stem  of  the  poplar  leaf  is  long  and  flat, 
thus  giving  it  its  peculiar  trembling  motion  in  the  wind. 
The  poplar  is  our  chief  source  of  paper,  and  a  valuable  finish¬ 
ing  lumber. 

Children  like  to  watch  the  ants  carrying  out  the  dirt  from 
their  mounds,  carrying  away  the  pupae,  and  journeying 
from  place  to  place.  They  love  to  catch  butterflies,  and 
to  keep  cocoons  where  they  will  hatch  out.  Butterflies 
may  be  mounted  in  special  boxes  so  as  to  make  a  beautiful 
decoration.  Many  children  have  collections  sometimes  with 
a  single  large  butterfly  in  a  box,  and  sometimes  with 
many  different  kinds  of  bugs  and  beetles  together.  In 
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either  case  they  are  beautiful  and  worth  while.  Many 
boys  are  interested  in  bumble  bees. 

Birds  are  coming  into  our  towns  more  and  more  as  they 
are  being  protected  and  bird  houses  are  being  built.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  every  town  with  its  trees  and  parks 
may  ultimately  become  a  bird  refuge  and  a  chief  nesting 
place.  Children  are  interested  especially  in  the  bright- 
colored  birds,  and  the  ones  with  beautiful  songs.  They 
always  want  to  look  into  every  bird’s  nest  and  see  the  eggs, 
and  the  little  birds.  They  are  delighted  to  watch  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  nest  and  the  parents  feeding  the  little  ones.  They 
are  interested  in  their  migrations  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and 
their  routes  in  going  north  and  south.  When  they  under¬ 
stand  that  most  birds  live  on  insects,  they  see  why  they  must 
go  south  in  winter.  In  many  cases  the  children  can  see  how 
the  type  of  nest  has  grown  out  of  the  way  the  bird  gets  its 
food.  Thus  the  woodpecker,  who  gets  his  living  by  digging 
holes  in  the  trees  for  worms,  lives  in  these  holes  afterwards. 
The  robin,  who  lives  mostly  on  worms  he  pulls  out  of  the 
mud,  plasters  his  house  with  mud.  Many  birds  build  their 
nests  in  thorn  bushes  as  a  protection  against  cats,  hawks,  and 
the  like.  Birds  which  remain  over  the  winter  live  on  grain, 
flesh,  or  worms  which  they  dig  out  of  trees,  and  they  mostly 
live  in  hollow  trees,  or,  as  the  bluejays  and  crows,  in  dense 
thickets  in  the  woods,  or  about  the  houses. 

In  most  European  schools  much  more  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  taking  children  on  excursions.  In  many  it  is  a  part 
of  the  program,  and  all  the  children  go  out  for  a  day  at  least 
once  each  month,  with  a  longer  trip  at  some  time  during  the 
year.  It  would  be  better,  doubtless,  if  this  might  be  done* 
by  the  parents,  but  as  most  parents  are  not  doing  it,  it  should 
become  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  schools. 

Note:  Dr.  Henry  Stoddard  Curtis  has  devoted  his  career  largely  to 
playground  work.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  this  feature  of  the  city’s 
activities  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  organized  the  Playground 
Association  of  America.  His  lectures  at  universities,  normal  schools, 
institutes,  and  his  playground  revivals  are  well  known.  He  has  been  a 
fruitful  producer  in  his  chosen  field. 


WHY  HATE  ENGLISH? 

Orland  O.  Norris 

WHAT  a  difference  of  cultural  background  and  of  social 
incentives  to  linguistic  interest  had  the  Athenian 
teacher  of  rhetoric  from  that  upon  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  teacher  of  English  can  draw!  The  American  teacher 
must  endeavor,  by  wheedling,  coaxing,  or  even  clubbing,  to 
get  her  pupils  upon  their  wading  legs,  thus  either  to  lead  or 
to  drive  them  through  the  slough  of  practice  in  English 
expression,  oral  and  written  alike,  with  no  social  sentiment 
for  excellence  to  which  she  may  refer  them  for  appeal  or 
incentive.  What  a  sight,  to  survey  the  aimless,  straggling, 
anserous  flock  in  any  public  school!  Some  few  keep  in  the 
main  channel,  making  happy  progress  because  of  the  mere 
exhilaration  of  exercise  in  their  native  element;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  squawk  and  honk  and  waddle  about  to  the  utter  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  poor  goose-girl  of  a  teacher,  who  herself  has 
often  little  better  sense  of  direction  or  destination  than  her 
cantankerous  charges.  With  us,  excellence  of  quality  has 
no  economic  or  social  value  comparable  to  that  of  quantity. 
The  Athenian  youth  were  by  this  very  social  sentiment  for 
excellence  driven  to  achieve  it  for  themselves  as  the  prime 
requisite  for  approval  of  whatever  achievement  expressed  in 
language. 

The  schools  of  rhetoric  were  crowded  to  capacity  with 
eager  youths  voluntarily  submitting  themselves  to  the  regi¬ 
men  that  would  make  them  fit  for  approval.  Moreover,  no 
one  can  estimate  the  stimulating  effect,  upon  the  quality  of 
thought  itself,  of  earnest  effort  toward  exact,  significant, 
worthy  expression.  What  wonder  that  the  Athenian  schools 
of  philosophy  thronged  with  eager  youths  seeking  for  accu¬ 
rate  principles  of  thinking,  and  for  significant  content  of 
thought  to  be  expressed  in  significant  Attic  speech ! 

But  real  thought  always  means  a  breaking  away  from 
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folkways  and  tradition;  and  so  it  was  that,  in  days  when 
tradition  was  the  only  guide  and  sanction  for  personal  con¬ 
duct,  this  very  interest,  this  mutually  stimulating  eflPect  of 
thought  and  language,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
State.  Yet  that  very  emergence  of  the  vital  content  of 
the  State  from  out  the  formal  bonds  that  had  constituted  the 
State  was  the  salvation  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  the  Hellenistic  world,  and  of  the  human 
content  of  Western  civilization  ever  since.  If  Athens  had 
possessed  a  neo-Darwinian  philosophy,  had  known  that  the 
proper  end  and  satisfaction  of  life  was  concern  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  life  itself,  rather  than  for  personal  and  social 
aggrandizement  and  privilege,  what  a  still  richer  history 
would  the  world  have  lived  and  written  to  this  day ! 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  both  thought  and 
expression  in  our  country  at  large,  and  therefore  in  our 
schools,  has  been  the  repressive  Puritan  tradition  that  has 
dominated  us.  Our  other  traditions,  of  whatever  origin, 
have  been  suflficiently  insistent  upon  compliance  with  the 
ways  of  the  Fathers;  but  the  Puritan  tradition,  as  if  the  old- 
time  New  England  fathers  had  at  last  found  the  wisdom  that 
was  suflScient  unto  every  crisis — or,  rather,  for  the  very 
prevention  of  the  conditions  that  would  bring  crisis — has 
dominated  them  all.  Plymouth  Rock  and  1620  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  undermine,  to  smother,  to  take  precedence  over 
Jamestown  and  1607.  The  Puritan  tradition  of  intellectual 
conformity  has  all  but  rescinded  the  Cavalier  tradition  of 
liberty  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  yet  conceived  of  a  suflSciently  clear  justi¬ 
fication  and  criterion  of  liberty,  and  because  our  educators 
are  not  yet  free  to  exploit  them,  even  if  they  knew  them. 
We  accept  repression  and  conformity  as  the  leading  principle 
and  crowning  glory  of  American  life.  As  a  people,  we  revel, 
we  wallow  in  them,  and  we  demand  of  the  individual  that  he 
conform  with  us.  We  find  our  chief  enjoyment  in  compelling 
his  conformity. 

The  Puritan  tradition,  of  course,  was  at  its  rise  no  new 
thing  in  the  world,  not  a  thing  of  spontaneous  generation 
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upon  either  English  or  American  soil.  It  represented  a 
persistence  of  the  Middle  Age  folkway  spirit  in  the  realm  of 
belief,  intellect,  and  literary  expression,  as  that  in  turn  was  a 
fused  continuation  of  native  Roman  and  Hebrew  traditional¬ 
ism.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Roman 
literary  culture,  which  produced  so  few  masterpieces,  was 
from  the  outset  dominated  by  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
formalism;  and  that  the  Greeks  themselves  produeed  no 
vital  literary  masterpiece  after  the  day  when  regard  for  form 
gained  precedence  over  impulse  and  content  in  the  process  of 
literary  composition.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that  grammar 
and  rhetoric  have  not  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the  development 
of  literary  ability — as  aids  to  self-criticism  and  appreciation, 
after  the  novice  has  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  need. 
The  arts  have  not  lived  by  forms  and  canons  alone,  but 
chiefly  in  spite  of  them.  The  teaching  and  learning  of  form 
as  means  to  mental  discipline  are  futile,  save  as  the  discipline 
thus  acquired  aetually  functions  in  criticism  and  appreci¬ 
ation.  They  are  worse  than  futile,  because  they  actually 
dry  up  the  fountains  of  original  expression  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  an  appreciative  interest  in  the  expression  of 
others.  Our  Puritan  tradition  of  conformity  has  to  answer 
for  a  multitude  of  sins,  both  of  omission  and  of  commission, 
against  the  innate  humanity  of  our  youth  and  hence  against 
all-round  humanity  in  American  citizenship  as  a  whole. 

And  this  dominant  Puritan  tradition  has  seized  upon  our 
sehools  as  its  own  surest  safeguard.  It  has  made  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  language,  as  in  thought  and  conduct, 
mere  correctness,  mere  conformity  with  folkway  and  tra¬ 
dition,  so  that  the  early  study  of  grammar  as  a  prophetic 
assurance  of  linguistic  and  intellectual  conformity  has  been 
the  real  core  of  instruction  in  English;  and  even  more  inten¬ 
sively  has  this  been  so  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  process,  to  become  instructors  of  each  new 
generation.  How  anti-evolutionary  such  a  process  is,  only 
the  historian  with  a  Darwinian  orientation  can  tell.  How 
unpsychological  it  is  to  expect  the  adolescent  to  love  a  sub¬ 
ject  whose  theme  is  conformity,  only  those  imbued  with  a 
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knowledge  of  adolescent  psychology  and  with  the  newer 
ideals  of  education  can  appreciate. 

I  once  had  in  high  school  a  boy  who  could  see  no  use  for 
the  study  of  English  literature,  or  composition,  or  grammar. 
He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  keen  and  alert  to  the  things  that 
interested  him,  but  quite  insensible  to  any  demand  for  style 
or  finish  in  any  sort  of  expression.  In  a  word,  he  was  the 
typical  American  boy,  whose  ideal  is  to  put  on  a  front  that 
will  enable  him  to  give  the  appearance  of  real  achievement 
and  thus  to  receive  the  American  reward  of  merit — a  mark, 
or  other  external,  superficial,  material  return  for  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  work  done,  without  regard  for  the  quality  or  finish 
of  the  thing  really  produced.  This  is  no  aspersion  upon 
this  excellent  fellow,  nor  upon  his  thousands  of  compeers 
whom  I  have  classed  with  him,  but  upon  the  restrictive  ideals 
with  which  the  traditions  of  his  elders  had  provided  him. 
Under  the  repression  of  those  ideals  and  traditions,  which 
make  independent  thinking,  and  hence  its  expression, 
socially  unsafe,  the  accumulation  and  possession  of  con¬ 
ventionally  indifferent  perquisites  are  about  the  only  avenues 
of  expression  left  open  to  the  dynamic,  aspiring  individual. 

But  to  return  to  my  boy.  He  finally  passed  out  of  my 
class,  with  an  indifferent  grade,  but  still  with  my  sincere 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  splendid  vitality  and  sterling 
honesty.  And  then,  one  day  in  his  senior  year,  he  came  to 
me  with  the  light  of  discovery  in  his  eyes.  “Well,  Mr. 
Norris,”  he  exclaimed,  “I’ve  found  it  at  last.  I  begin  to  see 
what  you  used  to  mean  by  all  that  talk  about  style  and 
finish.  WTiile  I  was  reading  last  night  I  came  across  the 
expression,  ‘in  affairs  governmental.’  I  said  it  over  to 
myself  again  and  again.  It  seemed  to  have  a  real  power  all 
of  its  own.  The  words  felt  good  on  my  tongue.  They 
sounded  good  in  my  ears.  Then  I  turned  them  around  and 
said  them  as  I  should  have  written  them  myself,  ‘  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.’  There  wasn’t  any  comparison  between  the 
two  ways.  I  guess  I  am  beginning  to  see  the  light.” 

And  after  that,  every  few  days  he  came  to  me  with  some 
new  example  of  effective  expression,  or  with  some  ineffective 
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expression  upon  which  he  himself  could  improve.  My 
careless,  buoyant,  mischievous  American  boy  had  found  an 
interest  in  his  mother  tongue,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
what  he  could  do  with  it.  He  would  soon  have  been  ready 
for  the  study  of  grammar,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  capacities  of  the  language  for  accurate 
and  effective  expression.  And  then  he  would  have  been 
ready  for  the  study  of  logic,  as  a  means  to  knowing  the  chief 
risks  of  incorrect  thinking  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  three  little  eighth-grade  girls 
talking  about  “English”  as  they  walked  along  close  behind 
me.  One  said,  “Oh,  but  I  hate  that  old  English!”  A 
second  echoed,  “So  do  I — poky  old  stuff!”  The  third 
said,  “Mamma  says  I  must  take  English  all  through  high 
school.  I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but  it  seems  like  a  long  time 
to  spend  on  one  subject — especially  such  a  dry  subject  as 
English.” 

Plainly  these  little  girls  needed  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  some  fetching  illustrations  of  classic  English  phras¬ 
ing  as  vital  and  significant  as  the  latest  slang,  and  to  have 
their  ears  prepared  to  hear  and  appreciate  the  melodious 
possibilities  of  the  English  language  as  it  rippled  from  the 
quills  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Poe.  Nor  would  it  be  enough 
that  their  teacher  should  herself  find  and  bring  before  them 
such  examples.  Nothing  is  more  boresome  to  youth,  more 
calculated  to  incite  rebellion  against  the  very  thing  that 
would  be  exalted,  nothing  more  tiresome,  than  to  hear  their 
elders  prate  of  the  things  that  the  adult  mind  holds  lovely 
and  of  good  repute.  Youth  must  be  given  the  incentive  and 
the  joy  of  original  discovery.  Nor  must  the  thing  found  be 
analyzed,  reduced  to  a  dull  statement  of  principles  of  order 
and  correctness.  Let  them  but  have  the  zest  of  search  and 
discovery,  and  an  interest  in  the  means  by  which  the  pleasing 
effects  are  produced  will  come  in  its  own  proper  time.  Our 
educational  procedure  is  all  but  wholly  committed  to  the 
anticipating  and  forestalling  of  adventure  and  originality. 
W  e  are  so  concerned  for  correctness  and  convention,  and  for 
the  comfortableness  of  our  own  emotional  experiences  there- 
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with  associated,  that  we  defeat  the  very  ends  of  real  edu¬ 
cation — ability  to  think  and  to  master  new  situations.  In 
fact,  we  exert  our  chief  endeavors  in  trying  to  prevent  new 
situations  from  arising,  so  as  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  thinking.  That  is  why  the  teacher  of  those  little  girls 
had  been  so  trained  as  to  make  them  hate  English. 

Mere  correctness,  mere  convention  or  formalism  of  any 
kind,  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  interest  the  dynamic 
youth.  It  is  the  thing  that  is  somewhat  different  that  will 
attract  and  hold  him.  At  the  one  extreme  of  significant 
English  expression  there  is  slang;  at  the  other  is  the  compel¬ 
ling,  meaningful,  musical,  finished  phrase  or  sentence. 
Slang  is  a  means  of  escape  from  the  commonplace,  even  of 
interesting  intellectual  existence  within  the  commonplace; 
but  being  thus  used  to  excess,  it  becomes  itself  most  common¬ 
place.  And  here  is  the  reason.  Its  phrases  are  most  specific 
in  their  original  conception  and  application,  while  in  their 
repeated  and  generalized  use  they  become  so  detached  from 
their  original  object  of  denotation  as  to  lose  capacity  for 
stimulating  the  emotional  glow  which  constituted  the  earlier 
motive  to  their  repeated  use.  As  the  way  to  prevent  or 
even  to  kill  appreciation  of  the  classic  phrase  is  to  analyze 
and  commonize  it,  so  the  way  to  control  slang  is,  not  to 
taboo  it — that  surest  way  to  give  pleasingly  emotional  possi¬ 
bilities  to  the  thing  tabooed — but  to  analyze  and  parse  and 
thus  to  vulgarize  it. 

WTio  enjoys  a  visit  to  an  art  gallery,  to  be  tagged  about  by 
some  gallery  wiseacre  enthusiastically  pointing  out  this  and 
that  feature  of  construction  in  the  paintings  before  him? 
As  if  by  poking  at  the  joints  and  framework  of  a  painting  one 
increased  its  sensible  beauty  and  his  own  appreciation  of  it! 
Let  me  enjoy  the  picture  for  the  beauty  that  I  see  in  it — its 
colors,  objects,  meanings;  and  when  I  have  sated  myself 
with  these  I  may  become  interested  to  examine  and  to  be 
told  by  others  by  what  cunning  of  technique  the  artist  has 
produced  upon  me  the  effects  that  I  have  enjoyed  or  re¬ 
volted  against.  But  when  I  have  gained  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  his  technique,  so  that  I  should  feel  capable  of 
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explaining  it  to  others,  then  it  is  no  longer  the  picture  itself 
that  I  enjoy — save  in  rare  fleeting  moments — but  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  picture,  including  that  of  the  man  who  produced 
it,  and  of  all  the  known  circumstances  that  went  into  its 
making.  These  elements  of  knowledge  I  may  impart  to 
another,  but  esthetically  I  have  no  right  to  insist  to  him  that 
the  picture  itself  is  either  beautiful  or  ugly.  My  sense  of 
difference  from  others,  of  power,  of  superiority  to  the  un¬ 
initiate  .is  a  no  inconsiderable  element  of  my  supposed 
enjoyment  of  the  picture,  and  this  each  must  gain  for  himself. 
He  cannot  impart  it  to  another;  or,  if  that  other  accepts  his 
dictum,  he  does  it  through  either  laziness  or  servility. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  teacher  of  literature.  Much  of  his 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  a  literary  masterpiece  is  really 
an  appreciation  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  piece,  of  his 
sense  of  cleverness  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
it.  And  there  is  great  danger  that  he  may  mistake  this 
enjoyment  of  his  own  knowledge  for  enjoyment  of  the  piece 
itself.  Then  he  will  expect  too  much  of  his  students,  for 
they  can  attain  an  equal  and  homologous  enjoyment  only 
when  they  have  a  somewhat  equal  and  identical  fund  of  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  piece  to  enjoy.  The  show  of  a 
superior  ability  to  enjoy  literature,  because  of  a  fusion  and 
confusion  of  the  two  kinds  of  enjoyment  here  mentioned,  is 
in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  a  cause  of  actually  turning 
students  against  literature.  The  ability  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  teacher  himself,  but  the 
mistaken  show  of  it  gives  the  students  a  notion  that  litera¬ 
ture  is  something  to  be  gushed  over,  and  such  a  notion 
engenders  anathema  in  the  heart  of  independent,  ingenuous, 
unspoiled  youth. 

This  esthetic  confusion,  with  its  consequent  tendency 
toward  esthetic  autocracy,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  traditional¬ 
ism  that  seeks  to  strait-jacket  youth.  It  is  more  closely 
associated  with  instinct  than  with  intelligence.  It  stands 
opposed  to  intelligence  in  the  vital  affairs  of  life.  As  the 
test  of  truth  and  conduct  it  appeals  to  emotion,  to  the  feeling 
of  familiarity,  of  comfortableness,  of  repose  upon  the  past. 
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instead  of  to  intelligent  and  rational  regard  for  future  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  racial  life  itself.  Hence  it  is  that  it  seeks  to 
restrain  not  only  the  youth  but  even  the  teachers  of  youth, 
and  that  not  in  the  interest  of  life  itself,  but  of  conformity. 
It  would  perpetuate,  not  life  itself,  but  tradition  and  con¬ 
vention.  As  if  the  two  were  identical  or  even  mutually 
compatible ! 

Not  long  ago  I  was  told  of  a  splendid  teacher  of  English  in 
a  Western  college.  He  was  too  good  to  lose,  but  he  was  so 
unorthodox  in  his  thinking  that  his  classes  in  literature  were 
taken  from  him  and  his  work  confined  to  composition  and 
rhetoric  alone.  Permitted  to  bring  his  students  into  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  rare  spirits  who  had  produced  really 
great  literature,  there  was  danger  that  he  might  help  them 
throw  off  the  leading-strings  of  tradition  and  convention; 
but  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  merely  formal  and 
structural  aspects  of  the  language — here,  surely,  he  could  do 
no  harm.  Blind  conservators  of  tradition,  not  to  know  that 
here  was  exactly  the  place  where  he  might  be  most  “danger¬ 
ous,’*  where  he  must  get  his  students  really  to  thinking  of  the 
fundamental  things  of  life  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  the 
interesting,  vital  expression  that  had  made  great  those 
masters  of  literary  expression  from  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  been  interdicted !  Perhaps  they  have  awakened  by  this 
time. 

Here  is  the  case  of  another  man,  somewhat  the  reverse. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  this  supposedly  safe  subject  of  English 
composition  in  a  great  university.  He  had  ranged  widely 
and  read  deeply  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  economic 
and  social  fact  and  theory.  He  had  a  vital  philosophy  of 
life.  He  had  ideals.  He  was  a  stimulating,  dynamic 
teacher — a  live  wire.  His  students  crowded  about  him 
after  class  to  discuss  and  clarify  their  ideas  of  the  really 
vital  things  in  human  affairs.  They  resorted  to  his  home. 
They  absorbed  oceans  of  his  time  and  tons  of  his  energy,  so 
that  he  had  little  time  or  energy  for  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
studies.  Yet  he  gave  all  freely,  because  he  was  a  real  teacher, 
of  the  line  of  Socrates  and  Jesus  and  Bruno.  And  then,  at 
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the  close  of  thfe  year,  the  axe  fell.  He  was  dropped  from  the 
faculty  roster — fired,  cashiered,  canned.  The  reason  was, 
not  that  he  was  inefficient  or  inattentive  to  his  work,  but 
that  he  was  too  good  a  teacher.  He  made  his  students 
think  and  allowed  them  to  think.  And  they  enjoyed  think¬ 
ing.  They  reveled  in  it.  But  real  thinking  is  dangerous  to 
the  social  order.  It  loosens  the  fetters  of  tradition.  It 
makes  men  to  see  visions  and  even  to  dream  of  making  them 
real. 

Thinking  sets  men  against  tradition,  not  because  tradition 
is  evil,  but  because  it  took  shape  under  past  social  and 
economic  conditions,  which  can  never  be  reinstated.  Think¬ 
ing  makes  men  more  interested  in  life  than  in  tradition,  old 
or  new,  past  or  yet  to  be  established.  And  with  a  concept 
of  the  racial  life  as  a  thing  to  be  enriched  and  perpetuated, 
rather  than  with  traditional  ideas  and  conventions,  as  the 
source  of  their  own  emotional  experience,  real  thinkers  and 
teachers  are  led  both  to  help  others  to  the  thinking  of  newer 
ideas  of  existence  and  to  the  discovery  of  similar  ideas  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  masters  of  thought.  So  it  is  that  there 
is  so  little  intellectual  commerce  between  the  traditionalist 
and  the  man  who  yields  his  first  allegiance  to  life  itself;  and 
so  it  was  that  these  splendid  teachers  of  the  medium  of 
English  thought  and  expression  stood  upon  such  precarious 
ground,  as  those  whose  comfortable  emotional  experiences 
were  dependent  upon  tradition,  in  thought,  society,  politics, 
and  the  economic  order,  for  their  satisfaction  feared  to  lose 
the  social  order  in  which  they  thus  felt  at  home. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  discern  the  chief  reasons  why  our 
pupils  hate  English.  First,  it  is  because  there  is  no  social 
standard  of  linguistic  or  literary  excellence,  no  general  ap¬ 
preciation  of  excellence  in  either  oral  or  written  phrasing,  or 
in  quality  of  enunciation,  to  which  both  pupils  and  adults 
must  attain  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  approval.  Even 
our  teachers  of  English,  having  grown  up  in  this  morass  of 
cultural  ignorance  and  apathy,  and  of  fears  for  conventional 
correctness,  have  not  themselves  the  orientation  for  effec¬ 
tively  directive  effort.  They  are  one  with  their  pupils  and 
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with  all  American  society  in  its  chenous  waddling  and  worry¬ 
ing  into  the  unexplored  stretches  of  each  new  day  and  year 
and  generation,  trusting  to  the  old  instincts  and  adaptations 
for  success  in  the  unending  adventure  of  perpetuating  the 
racial  life.  So  far  as  linguistic  excellence  itself  is  concerned, 
American  society  affords  its  educational  process  no  leverage 
of  appeal  or  incentive  to  motive  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  Explanation  of  this  condition 
is  easy — our  polyglot  population,  our  never-ceasing  and 
never-perfected  assimilation  of  new  racial  and  linguistic 
elements,  but  that  is  poor  extenuation  for  the  second  reason, 
which  is  the  more  fundamental.  That  second  reason  is  our 
bondage  to  tradition — the  Puritan  tradition,  which  sets  such 
a  premium  upon  conformity,  such  a  penalty  upon  thinking 
that  would  transgress  conformity,  that  all  incentive  to  the 
effort  that  would  make  linguistic  expression  an  irrepressible 
demand  of  the  soul  is  withheld. 

Two  avenues  to  improvement  are  therefore  indicated. 
First,  we  must  set  above  the  claims  of  tradition  the  demands 
for  an  enriched  and  continued  racial  life.  We  must  organize 
our  entire  school  curriculum  about  a  regard  for  these  de¬ 
mands,  and  thus  afford  every  child  in  every  generation  the 
utmost  stimulus  to  ponder  the  significance  of  all  his  mental 
facts  by  reference  to  these  demands.  We  must  remove  the 
premium  from  instinct  and  regard  for  the  past,  and  put  it 
upon  intelligent  regard  for  the  future  of  the  race  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  upon  making  each  child  the  best  possible  racial 
asset  compatible  with  his  capacities.  And  second,  we  must 
interest  our  pupils  in  their  wonderful  language  as  a  means  to 
accurate  and  significant  and  persuasive  expression  of  the 
thoughts  that  they  think.  We  must  make  significant, 
excellent  expression,  with  its  consequent  stimulative  effect 
upon  thought  itself,  rather  than  mere  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  correctness,  the  goal  and  theme  of  emphasis  in  the 
English  teaching  of  our  schools. 

And  yet  a  third  requisite  for  improvement  would  I  add. 
We  must  cease  to  have  our  pupils  suppose  that  a  literary 
career,  either  for  themselves  or  for  an  author  that  they  read. 
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means  devotion  to  foppery  and  leisure.  We  must  have  them 
know  that  “handling”  ideas  is  no  less  a  strenuous  occupation 
than  handling  men,  or  bonds,  or  blueprints,  or  technological 
formulae,  or  mechanical  contrivances,  or  brick,  or  steel. 
Instead  of  the  face  and  form  of  an  emasculated  Apollo 
or  Adonis,  or  a  bluestocking  recluse,  as  the  type  of  the 
literary  man,  w^e  need  to  hold  before  our  youth  the 
picture  of  a  Browning,  a  Huneker,  a  Tufts,  a  Ross,  an 
Edwin  F.  Gay.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  authors  or 
scholars  of  all  our  pupils,  but  we  should  give  them  all  the 
incentive  possible,  both  to  writing  and  to  reading,  that  they 
may  appreciate  what  real  thinking  and  effective  expression 
are.  We  must  show  them,  by  appeal  to  history  and  to 
contemporary  life,  that  mastery  and  use  of  ideas  are  the  most 
highly  adventurous  and  satisfying  achievements  to  which 
men  and  women  may  devote  themselves. 

Let  us  but  do  these  three  things,  and  a  real  interest  in 
excellence  and  a  genuine  desire  for  technical  knowledge  of 
r  language  and  thought,  as  guides  to  correctness  and  accuracy 

of  expression,  will  follow  as  the  day  the  night.  Let  us  do 
these  things,  and  we  shall  build  up  that  general  social  regard 
for  linguistic  excellence  which  our  rising  generations  so  much 
need  as  an  incentive  to  interested  linguistic  and  literary 
effort. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  where  he  teaches 
Latin  and  psychology.  Professor  Norris,  while  primarily  a  language 
student,  has  for  years  been  much  interested  in  psychology,  especially  in 
its  social  aspects. 


THE  WORLD  SUPPLY  OF  COLLEGE  MEN 
David  M.  Key 


The  best  available  statistics  show  that  there  were  in 
attendance  at  American  colleges  last  year  557,660 
students.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of  students 
ever  gathered  in  any  country  to  seek  a  higher  education.  In 
other  words,  the  acreage  was  unprecedented  and  there  was  a 
bumper  crop.  On  the  whole  the  quality  is  said  to  have  been 
above  the  ten-year  average.  The  heads  were  firm  and  full 
and  the  fibers  were  of  the  long-staple  variety.  Certain 
influences  of  the  Operatives’  Group — notably  the  head  of  the 
great  Edison  organization — tried  to  create  a  bearish  senti¬ 
ment  by  circulating  adverse  rumors  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
recent  crops.  But  these  attempts  to  rig  the  market  proved 
ineffective  in  the  face  of  the  great  popular  demand  and  every 
indication  points  to  an  unprecedented  seeding  during  the 
coming  fall. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  Cobbist  tone  of  this  paragraph.  I 
have  no  ambition  to  emulate  Irving  and  Sam  Blythe  in  using 
the  imagery  of  the  busy  marts  in  incongruous  contexts.  The 
college  graduates  of  1921  are  not  like  a  crop;  they  are  a  crop — 
the  most  important  crop  produced  in  America — or  any  other 
country. 

There  are  four  essentials  for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day:  food,  clothing,  power,  and 
intelligence.  These  are  the  materials  of  civilized  life  that 
cannot  be  substituted.  With  these  four,  the  life  of  our  day 
can  go  on;  without  them,  it  will  come  to  an  end.  Other 
materials — wood,  steel,  stone,  concrete — are  continually 
being  changed  and  interchanged.  Brick  and  fiber  may  take 
the  place  of  wood,  concrete  of  steel.  But  if  food  and  clothing 
fail  all  life  perishes;  and  if  either  mechanical  power  or  intelli¬ 
gence  fails,  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  modern  civilization 
collapses  and  we  are  at  once  back  at  barbarism. 
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The  annual  supply  of  food  materials,  clothing  materials, 
and  power  materials  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  survey  and  analysis.  The  supply  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  annual  crop.  It  comes  in  annual  waves 
and  depends  in  quantity  and  quality  upon  the  seasonal  ebb 
and  flow  of  warmth  and  moisture  and  the  no  less  seasonal 
impulse  in  the  heart  of  the  worker  that  prompts  him  to  till 
the  soil.  Like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  these  gifts 
cannot  be  hoarded.  For  a  short  period  just  before  the 
harvest  humanity  faces  extinction  each  year.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  busy  compiling  statistics  in 
all  countries  as  to  the  acreage  and  condition  from  week  to 
week  of  the  world’s  wheat  crop  and  corn  crop  and  cotton 
crop.  Foreign  agencies  are  also  busy  gathering  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  supply  of  fuel  for  power  is  as  important  and  almost  as 
uncertain  as  that  of  the  materials  for  food  and  clothing.  It 
does  not  vary  with  the  weather  conditions  of  the  current 
year,  since  it  is  the  stored  energy  of  life  forces  that  throbbed 
millenniums  ago.  But  the  human  factor  enters  into  the 
harvest  and,  what  with  strikes  and  lock-outs,  makes  hazard¬ 
ous  each  year — not  existence,  indeed,  but  the  continuance  of 
the  complex  machinery  of  present-day  society.  Much  of  the 
routine  of  modern  life  was  slowed  down  or  even  eliminated 
during  the  Great  War  because  coal  and  gasoline  were  merely 
scarce  and  high.  Automobiles  did  not  run  on  Sunday  or 
for  pleasure;  places  of  amusement  were  closed;  cities  were  as 
dark  after  night-fall  in  1917  as  they  were  in  1719. 

The  statistical  study  of  the  coal  supply  and  the  oil  supply 
is  even  more  careful  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
the  crops :  nations  know  that  their  lives,  as  at  present  organ¬ 
ized,  depend  on  mechanical  power.  The  possibilities  of 
future  wars  lie  in  the  sinister  diplomacy  of  coal  fields  and  oil 
concessions.  Therefore,  the  fuel  administrations  can  tell 
you  not  only  the  annual  world  tonnage  of  coal,  but  also  how 
many  tons  lie  untouched  in  each  great  field,  and  can  predict 
the  exact  date,  some  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  at- 
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tendants  at  the  filling  stations  will  tank  up  their  last  Ford, 
lock  the  door,  and  go  back  to  the  livery-stable  business. 

The  fourth  requisite  for  civilized  life  is  a  commodity  whose 
importance  is  less  definitely  realized.  It  is  a  crop  which  is 
not  forecasted.  Because  it  is  not  a  material  commodity, 
the  basis  of  intelligence  in  civilization  has  not  been  analyzed, 
surveyed,  and  statistically  computed  as  carefully  as  food, 
clothing,  and  power.  Yet  intelligence,  intellectual  per¬ 
spective,  detailed  knowledge,  and  trained  judgment,  all  of 
which  are  products  of  education,  are  just  as  necessary  as 
applied  power  to  make  the  machinery  of  civilized  life  go 
forward.  It  was  education  that  enabled  men  to  gather  and 
systematize  knowledge  of  natural  forces  so  as  to  produce  ten 
times  as  much  food  and  clothing  and  power  by  the  same 
amount  of  labor  as  ever  before.  It  once  required  three  hours 
of  labor,  on  the  average,  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat;  now 
it  takes  ten  minutes.  It  was  education  that  found  and 
applied  the  forces  of  nature  in  modern  machinery  and  that 
organized  an  orderly  society  capable  of  operating  the  machinery 
of  production.  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  shows  that  of  the  men  in  “WTio’s  \Ybo,”  there 
are,  in  proportion  to  population,  87  times  as  many  high 
school  graduates  and  800  times  as  many  college  graduates  as 
those  without  education.  Only  839  men  out  of  33  million 
without  a  high  school  or  college  education  were  able  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  of  America.  Deplete  the  annual  “crop”  of 
college  men  and  modern  life  will  pass  away.  In  Russia 
to-day  there  is  complete  collapse  and  chaos — not  because 
of  the  lack  of  any  material  thing,  but  because  head  work  of  a 
good  quality  is  no  longer  available.  There  is  no  informed, 
rational,  public  mind.  Therefore  there  are  starvation,  pesti¬ 
lence,  murder,  rapine,  and  despair. 

In  sheer  money  value  the  importance  of  the  college  harvest 
outranks  any  other  crop.  Careful  tabulations,  made  by 
many  different  investigators  and  frequently  published,  have 
shown  that  the  college  graduate  has  an  earning  capacity 
$1,000  per  year  greater  than  a  high  school  graduate.  During 
an  average  working  life  of  30  years  his  productiveness  would 
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be  increased  $30,000.  The  increase  in  earning  capacity 
gained  by  spending  one  year  in  college  would  be  one  fourth 
of  this  amount,  $7,500;  then  the  increase  in  money  returns 
from  the  557,660  students  in  American  colleges  would  be 
$4,182,456,000.  Even  if  this  amount  be  regarded  as  funded 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  nevertheless,  its  present  value 
would  be  well  above  the  value  of  any  other  crop. 

It  is  a  remarkable  outcome  of  a  “materialistic”  age  that  it 
has  culminated  in  an  orgy  of  destruction  that  has  left  the 
greatest  shortage  ever  known  in  these  very  material  com¬ 
modities  that  are  necessary  to  its  existence.  Never  on  so 
large  a  scale  have  men  perished  from  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
and  fuel.  But  the  shortage  in  educated  leadership  is  far 
greater  and  more  critical.  The  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel  will  be  quickly  renewed  if  orderly  society  and  commerce 
return.  The  creative  rhythms  of  earth  have  not  missed  a 
beat.  Sunshine  and  showers  follow  each  other  with  fructify¬ 
ing  power  as  of  old.  The  ten  millions  tragically  lost  in  the 
war  were  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
billion  toilers.  And,  remember,  education  has  made  labor 
ten  times  as  productive  as  it  was.  The  strange  new  wealth 
of  modern  civilization,  with  its  abundant  gratifications  and 
widespread  comfort,  will  return,  if  only  the  basis  of  orderly 
and  rational  social  organization  is  maintained  and  improved. 
It  is  the  shortage  in  that  commodity  that  the  colleges  pro¬ 
duce  that  is  alarming — the  loss  of  trained  intelligence. 

Yet  it  is  with  the  greatest  diflBculty  that  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  annual  increment  of  college  men  has  been 
secured.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  not 
issued  tables  complete  for  this  country  since  1914.  No 
summaries  of  statistics  have  been  published  by  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  giving  the  total  numbers  of  university 
students  and  graduates.  A  year  ago  I  published  figures, 
tabulated  in  the  absence  of  a  better  source,  from  the  figures 
in  the  World  Almanac  supplied  by  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  in  America.  These  figures  showed  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  American  colleges  in  the  years 
1917-20,  covering  the  period  of  our  participation  in  the  war. 
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They  were  as  follows:  1917 — 457,488;  1918 — 411,116;  1919 — 
423,477 ;  1920 — 440,069.  These  figures  show  a  shortage 
from  the  attendance  during  1917  of  46,372  in  1918;  of 
34,011  in  1919;  and  of  17,410  in  1920;  or  an  accumulated 
shortage  during  the  three  years  of  97,802  college  years;  21.3 
per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  1917. 

It  has  been  even  more  diflScult  to  secure  the  data  upon 
which  an  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  shortage  of  students 
in  British  and  Continental  universities.  The  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wrote:  “There  is  no  publi¬ 
cation  in  this  country  which  gives  the  statistics  for  which  you 
ask.  ...  So  far  as  I  know  the  Board  of  Education  has  never 
published  any  volume  which  gives  coordinated  information 
for  the  whole  educational  field.  During  the  years  of  the  war 
the  number  of  men  in  educational  institutions  fell  off  by  70  to 
80  per  cent.”  From  statements  such  as  this,  from  the  fact 
that  the  draft  carried  into  the  war  a  large  percentage  of  the 
younger  graduates,  a  rough  estimate  was  formed  that  the 
shortage  in  Europe  amounted  to  80  or  90  per  cent.;  and  that 
combined  with  the  losses  in  America  a  world  shortage  of  60 
to  70  per  cent,  was  indicated. 

I  am  able  now  to  check  these  alarming  figures  against 
definite  statistics  for  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  These  figures  for  France  and  Germany  are 
official,  tabulated  for  this  investigation  and  not  before  pub¬ 
lished.  The  table  covering  the  universities  of  the  British 
Empire,  I  have  compiled  from  the  year  books  issued  annually 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  have  included  only  those 
institutions  for  which  there  is  a  complete  report  for  all  the 
years  studied,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibit  is  designed  to  be  a 
comparative  one.  No  night  school  students  were  considered, 
though  many  of  the  English  and  Provincial  universities 
showed  large  enrollments  in  these  departments.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  eliminate  from  the  consideration,  also, 
the  students  in  music,  the  classes  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  those  doing  work  by  correspondence,  on  the  supposition 
that  these  were  not  considered  in  the  tabulations  of  the 
French  and  German  Governments. 
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attendance  at  colleges  and  universities  of  the 

BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12-13 

1  U-15 

15-16 

16-17 

19-20 

Aberdeen 

1,043 

827 

684 

664 

731 

1,239 

1,531 

Belfast  . 

569 

551 

562 

643 

843 

956 

2,113 

Birmingham 

963 

560 

527 

647 

714 

971 

1,937 

Cambridge  . 

4,419 

1,557 

1,490 

765 

959 

4,957 

5,707 

Durham  Med. 

(Newcas- 

tie) 

200 

173 

188 

166 

191 

289 

403 

Armstrong 

694 

491 

540 

623 

1,288 

Edinburgh 

3,404 

1,853 

1,739 

1,932 

2,174 

3,630 

4,643 

Glasgow 

2,835 

2,470 

1,822 

1,658 

1,917 

2,418 

5,690 

U.  C.  Dublin 

909 

1,042 

875 

732 

721 

1,116 

1,332 

U.  C.  Cork 

429 

420 

422 

438 

566 

629 

660 

Leeds 

1,112 

698 

692 

760 

1,382 

1,430 

Liverpool 

1,312 

802 

628 

706 

778 

1,522 

2,605 

Manchester . 

1,670 

1,415 

996 

1,192 

1,032 

1,649 

2,775 

Oxford  . 

4,598 

3,808 

749 

3,234 

3,075 

4,989 

5,689 

St.  Andrews 

521 

432 

361 

318 

338 

525 

797 

Sheffield 

905 

683 

428 

656 

773 

918 

1,722 

Aberystwyth 

453 

643 

663 

250 

299 

410 

538 

Bangor  . 

332 

288 

222 

156 

147 

311 

557 

Cardiff  . 

682 

619 

624 

464 

439 

837 

1,429 

Perth 

200 

220 

321 

243 

279 

357 

379 

Exeter  . 

366 

274 

221 

200 

216 

250 

472 

Nottingham 

326 

335 

304 

288 

303 

419 

995 

Reading. 

630 

446 

462 

456 

535 

697 

922 

Southamp- 

ton 

169 

97 

106 

113 

187 

357 

322 

Totals  . 

47,554 

36,563 

73,705 

The  British  and  the  French  statistics,  on  the  whole, 
substantiate  the  estimates  made;  that  up  to  1920  there  was  a 
disastrous — in  the  face  of  the  unparalleled  need  for  sanity 
and  trained  intelligence  during  the  crisis  of  reconstruction, 
a  tragic — deficiency  in  the  world  supply  of  college  men.  The 
exact  figures,  however,  exhibit  the  inaccuracy  of  the  sur¬ 
mises  and  impressions  of  those  who  had  merely  noted  the 
“echoing  halls”  and  “deserted”  playgrounds  of  the  schools. 
The  shortage  in  British  colleges  was  37.3  per  cent,  at  the 
worst,  and  31.4  per  cent,  for  the  four  years  1914-1917.  This 
includes  colleges  throughout  the  Empire.  The  schools  of 
Great  Britain  proper,  including  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  showed  a  shortage  of  47.4  per  cent,  for  the  worst  year, 
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1915-16;  and  38.3  per  cent,  for  the  whole  four  years  affected 
by  the  war. 

French  oflScial  figures  are  heroic  and  tragic.  Here,  indeed, 
without  rhetoric  and  without  gesture,  are  the  empty  halls. 
In  1915,  73.7  per  cent,  of  the  French  boys  who  should  have 
been  in  the  universities  were  in  the  trenches.  And  for  the 
four  years  of  the  war  there  were  absent  66.4  per  cent. — two 
thirds  of  the  sanity,  ordered  thinking,  technical  preparation, 
and  seasoned  judgment  for  the  France  of  the  early  thirties! 
The  disorganization  of  social  conditions  and  of  school 
administration — savants  slain  and  proffesseurs  maimed  or 
shell-shocked,  continued  for  another  term  and  a  shortage  of 
29.9  per  cent,  must  be  added  for  1919. 


POPULATION  SCOLAIRE  DES  fiTABLISSEMENTS  PUBLICS 
D’ENSEIGNENT  SUPERIEURS 


au  15  Janvier 

au  31  Juillet 

1913 

19U 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Droit 

16.763 

16.465 

3.213 

3.503 

3.566 

4.742 

7.736 

13.948 

Midecine 

9.744 

10.045 

2.944 

3.263 

3.375 

5.806 

8.269 

11.990 

Sciences  . 

6.639 

7.330 

2.731 

2.727 

3.585 

4.484 

5.979 

10.517 

Lettres  . 

6.398 

6.586 

1.915 

2.417 

2.891 

3.262 

6.339 

6.355 

Pharmacie 

ThSoIogie^ 

1.565 

1.611 

427 

656 

704 

1.087 

1.568 

2.128 

179 

Totaux  . 

45.117 

^Universite  de  Strasbourg. 


The  figures  furnished  by  the  German  Government  are  so 
surprising  that  it  is  difl5cult  to  put  an  interpretation  upon 
them.  They  were  courteously  furnished  in  response  to  a 
simple  request  which  did  not  indicate  precisely  what  use  was 
to  be  made  of  them.  In  only  two  years,  1914-15  and  1915- 
16,  did  the  attendance  fall  below  that  of  the  year  before  the 
war,  a  falling  off  of  11.7  per  cent,  at  the  most,  1915-16;  of 
10.5  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period  of  shortage.  But  before 
the  war  was  over,  in  1916-17  and  in  1917-18,  the  attendance 
increased  over  1913,  so  that  for  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  total  shortage  of  only  1.4^  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  year  of  the  w^ar,  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  students.  But  "even  dis- 
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ZAHL  DER  IMMATRIKULIERTEN  STUDIERENDEN  AUF  DEN 
DEUTSCHEN  UNIVERSITATEN 


Immatrikulierte 

Mannlich 

Studierende 

W'eiblich 

Sommer -Semester  1913  . 

56,677 

3,368 

Winter- 

a 

1913-U  .  .  . 

56,409 

3,686 

Sommer- 

<c 

19U  .... 

56,685 

4,056 

Winter- 

(< 

19U-15  .  .  . 

49,178 

3,896 

Sommer- 

1915  .... 

49,221 

4,568 

Winter- 

(( 

1915-16  .  .  . 

49,818 

4,650 

Sommer- 

4( 

1916  .... 

51,808 

5,435 

Winter- 

<< 

1916-17  .  .  . 

55,219 

5,701 

Sommer- 

(( 

1917  .... 

58,774 

6,204 

Winter- 

it 

1917-18  .  .  . 

62,098 

6,543 

Sommer- 

<< 

1918  .... 

63,193 

6,969 

Winter- 

<4 

1918-19  .  .  . 

67,644 

7,108 

Sommer- 

<< 

1919  .... 

79,119 

7,946 

Winter- 

<< 

1919-20  .  .  . 

87,175 

Sommer- 

<< 

1920  .... 

76,4441 

8,062 

Whne  die  Universitdt  Konigsberg. 


regarding  them,  the  shortage  of  men  in  attendance  at  the 
universities  of  Germany  during  the  four  years  of  the  war  was 
only  6.7  per  cent.  German  schools  were  less  affected  by  the 
war  than  American  schools.  For  during  the  year  we  were 
involved,  1917-18,  the  loss  was  10.2  per  cent,  and  the  shortage 
continued  during  the  two  following  years.  At  the  time 
when  Allied  propaganda  was  declaring  that  German  children 
were  being  fed  into  the  war  machine  and  was  publishing 
photographs  of  beardless  Teutonic  youths  among  the 
captives,  the  German  Government  exhibits  its  universities 
running  at  98.6  per  cent,  of  their  production  capacity  for 
1913! 

If  the  higher  education  is  worth  the  cost — in  endowments 
and  subventions,  in  the  labor  value  of  the  millions  of  “un¬ 
productive”  students,  in  the  economic  significance  of  the 
intelligence  crop  which  is  its  only  product — then  it  deserves 
to  receive  the  most  careful  statistical  surveys  that  actual 
conditions  may  be  revealed. 

Here  is  a  crop  that  must  be  seeded  four  years  before  the 
harvest.  Who  has  anticipated  how  many  college  graduates 
will  be  needed — or  available — in  1925? 
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That  there  is  an  unprecedented  realization  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  higher  education  is  shown  by  the  figures 
that  show  attendance  last  year.  Never  was  there  such  a 
year  for  the  colleges.  It  is  probably  the  first  definite  and 
universal  manifestation  of  reaction,  from  the  distemper  of 
the  war.  The  lesson  of  the  OflBcer  Training  Camps  has  been 
taken  to  heart.  If  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  also  salvation;  it 
is  the  hope  of  an  ordered  world,  of  international  justice,  of 
peace  by  counsel.  Such  may,  conceivably,  be  the  psychology 
of  the  hegira  to  the  colleges  of  1920.  But  the  figures  are 
significant  enough  of  themselves.  In  America,  which  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  college  students  as  England, 
France,  and  Germany  combined,  the  three  years  deficit  is 
wiped  out  in  one  year.  The  557,660  students  of  1920  con¬ 
stitute  an  increase  of  100,172  over  the  year  1917,  or  24.1  per 
cent;  and  this  more  than  recoups  the  losses  of  the  three  inter¬ 
vening  years.  Britain  has  in  the  last  two  years  recovered 
20.3  per  cent,  of  her  wartime  losses,  almost  doubling  in  1920 
the  attendance  of  1913,  while  France  exceeded  in  1920  the 
attendance  of  any  previous  year,  though  the  terrific  losses 
of  the  war  years  have  not  begun  to  be  replaced.  Those 
wartime  losses  cannot,  in  fact,  be  replaced  by  greater  influx 
of  later  and  younger  scholars.  The  world  will  for  the  next 
generation  miss  the  matured  intelligence  of  those  who  should 
have  been  in  training  during  those  years.  Like  the  ruined 
orchards  and  shell-plowed  fields,  this  scar  will  remain. 
Germany  has  made  an  almost  uniform  advance  except  for 
1915  and  1916.  In  1920  she  made  an  advance  of  16.6  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding  year  against  France’s  advance  of 
31.7  per  cent,  and  Britain’s  54.8  per  cent.  But  each  country 
had  last  year  more  students  in  college  than  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  its  entry  into  war — the  combined  increase  being  26.5 
per  cent.  France’s  increase  being  7.3  per  cent.;  Britain’s, 
54.99  per  cent.;  America’s  24.1  per  cent.;  and  Germany’s 
45.1  per  cent.  America  and  Germany  have  more  than  made 
up  the  actual  losses  caused  by  the  war,  though,  to  be  sure, 
being  far  short  of  the  normal  increase  that  would  have 
occurred  had  there  been  no  war. 
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The  figures  here  given  are  of  course  incomplete  and  in¬ 
adequate.  The  universities  of  Germany  and  France  do  not 
correspond  precisely  to  the  colleges  and  universities  either  of 
Britain  or  the  United  States.  Yet  these  are  the  best  avail¬ 
able  statistics  showing  the  comparative  numbers  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  institutions  for  higher  education  of  the  major 
powers  during  the  war  years.  They  are  presented  with  the 
purpose  of  suggesting:  1.  the  importance  of  accurate 
statistics  on  the  world’s  most  important  crop;  2.  the  tre¬ 
mendous  shortage  caused  by  the  war,  with  the  remarkable 
contrast  in  the  degree  of  this  shortage  in  Germany,  and 
among  the  Allies;  3.  the  world- wide  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  crop  and  the  unprecedented  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  now  in  full  swing. 

Note:  Dr.  Key  is  Professor  of  Latin  in  Millsaps  College,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  occasional  articles  in  various  educational,  literary,  and  religious 
journals. 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION  AND  THE  GEDDES  REPORT 

I.  L.  Ka.ndel 

The  long  awaited  report  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure,  which  was  appointed  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  reduction  of  £100,000,000  in  the  National 
Expenditures,  appeared  early  in  February.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this,  the  First  Interim,  Report  (Cmd.  1581) 
cover  reductions  in  the  navy,  army,  air,  health,  war  pen¬ 
sions,  and  education.  Here  only  the  last  item  is  of  interest. 
The  Committee  advocates  a  reduction  of  £18,000,000  in  the 
budget  for  education.  The  following  are  the  main  points 
of  the  proposed  reductions,  as  analyzed  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  (February  17,  1922): 

School  admission  age  should  be  raised  to  six,  and  there  should  be  no  lo¬ 
cal  option  in  this  matter. 

Some  small  schools  might  be  closed. 

Teachers  and  education  authorities  should  be  asked  to  face  the  fact  that 
economies  on  elementary  education  can  only  be  secured  by  raising  the 
lower  age  limit,  putting  more  pupils  under  one  teacher,  and  paying  the 
teachers  less. 

An  early  revision  in  the  size  of  classes  is  suggested;  one  teacher  to  50 
pupils  is  mentioned — one  to  32.4  is  the  present  average. 

Since  1912-13  the  number  of  secondary  school  pupils  has  nearly  doubled, 
Free-place  pupils  should  be  limited  to  25  per  cent. 

Fees  should  be  substantially  raised  throughout. 

Only  those  scholars,  fee-paying  or  free-place,  should  be  received  who 
show  ability  and  industry. 

Where  a  school  receives  financial  assistance  from  a  local  authority 
(though  not  under  its  full  control)  the  direct  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Education  should  cease.  No  further  grant  should  be  made  except  through 
the  local  authority. 

Technical  education  developments  should  be  postponed. 

The  State’s  scholarship  grants  should  be  reviewed. 

Teachers’  superannuation  should  be  put  on  a  contributory  basis. 

The  local  authority  must  bring  down  the  cost  of  teaching,  and  the  only 
way  to  effect  that  is  to  ration  each  authority. 

As  was  indicated  in  my  recent  article  on  “  Progress  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Education,”  even  the  forecast  of  this  section  of  the  Report 
was  received  with  protests  from  all  ranks  throughout  the 
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country.  The  only  classes  that  approve  of  the  proposals 
are  those  who  do  not  in  any  case  avail  themselves  of  the 
publicly  supported  schools,  and  the  agricultural  interests 
that  have  never  favored  education  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Only  one  item  in  the  above  list  seems  to  be  generally  ap¬ 
proved  and  that  is  the  proposal  that  teachers’  pensions 
shall  be  placed  on  a  contributory  basis,  a  proposal  that  will 
probably  be  accepted  by  the  teachers,  if  only  to  save  the 
recent  gains  in  salary. 

That  the  Report  is  reactionary  no  one  can  deny;  that 
acceptance  of  the  Report  would  undo  all  that  has  been 
gained  since  1902  is  obvious.  But  the  Report  has  had  a 
positive  value  in  making  every  Englishman  consider  care¬ 
fully  whether  the  country  can  afford  such  “uneconomical 
economics,”  as  Mr.  Asquith  called  them.  Early  in  March 
the  Cabinet  had  not  yet  reached  a  decision  on  the  proposals, 
and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  budget  for 
1922-23  will  not  embody  the  recommendations,  certainly 
not  in  full.  Meetings  of  protest  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  country;  teachers’  organizations  wdll  fight 
the  reductions  strenuously,  not  only  in  their  own  interests, 
but  in  the  cause  of  national  education;  and,  finally,  the 
Association  of  Education  Committees  has  gone  on  record 
as  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the  salary  scales  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Burnham  Committee.  In  Parliament  cordial 
approval  of  the  Report  came  only  from  the  Conservative 
wing. 

With  one  exception,  the  Committee  was  not  guided  by 
any  principles  in  making  its  recommendations.  It  was 
frankly  a  Committee  of  business  men — three  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  railways  and  two  with  shipping  indus¬ 
tries.  The  only  principle  that  was  enunciated,  and  one 
which  will  certainly  be  extensively  discussed  in  the  future, 
deals  with  the  method  of  State  apportionment.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Fisher  bill  the  apportionment  of  grants 
to  local  authorities  has  been  on  a  basis  of  a  percentage  of 
the  local  expenditures  for  education.  The  percentages  vary 
from  twenty  per  cent,  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  the  most 
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frequent  figure  being  fifty  per  cent.  The  result,  it  is  charged 
by  the  Committee,  has  been  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities,  who  know  that  they  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Treasury  for  about  half  of  their  expenditures.  With 
suitable  restrictions,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
percentage  basis  of  apportionment  should  not  serve  as  a 
genuine  stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  educational  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  Report  undoubtedly  merits  attention  in  this  country, 
but  those  who  would  seek  to  derive  comfort  and  support 
from  it  will  find  that  the  following  quotations  from  such 
contrasting  sources  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Spectator  more  nearly  represent  the  real  opinion  of  the 
country  on  the  subject.  Says  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

You  can  reduce  your  expenditure  on  armaments,  as  you  can  on  personal 
indulgences,  and  expand  it  again  later,  with  no  great  damage  in  the  process. 
But  with  education  it  is  otherwise.  You  are  dealing  there  with  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  children  and  you  may  cripple  a  whole  generation.  The 
plain  fact  is  that,  so  far  from  not  being  able  to  afford  our  present  expendi¬ 
ture  on  education,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  more  insistently  taught  us  by  the  war  and  by  daily  experience  it  is 
that  the  foundation  of  national  strength  and  worth,  as  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  is  the  education  of  the  people.  .  .  .  It  is  the  people  who  will 

suffer  and  the  people  must  see  to  it. 

The  Spectator  strikes  a  somewhat  similar  note  but  from 
another  point  of  view: 

We  protest  against  cutting  the  salaries  of  teachers.  We  want  the  best 
men  and  women  to  carry  on  the  most  important  of  all  the  national  ser¬ 
vices.  Without  good  salaries  we  shall  not  get  them.  In  our  judgment,  to 
submit  children,  the  raw  material  of  our  future,  to  the  care  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  persons  who  are  not  inspired  with  the  desire  to  produce  good  and 
honorable  citizens  is  not  common  sense  and  is  not  economy. 

Rote:  Dr.  Kandel  has  contributed  this  article  as  a  supplement  to  his 
account  of  “Progress  of  Education  in  England,”  which  appeared  in  the 
February  number.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  the  Geddes  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economy  in  National  Expenditures  had  not  yet  reported,  but 
rumors  of  the  extensive  retrenchment  they  would  recommend  had  leaked 
out,  and  the  ensuing  storm  of  protest,  it  was  felt,  would  be  likely  to 
moderate  the  report  of  the  Committee. 


DISCUSSIONS 

Some  Principles  of  University  Business  Administration^ 

Although  criticisms  of  organization  and  administration 
are  directed  at  our  universities  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  consider  at  this  time  the  general  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  university.  It  is  only  hoped  that  this  paper  may 
be  a  slight  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  phase  of  this 
problem,  i  e.,  the  business  side  of  a  university. 

It  is  becoming  well  recognized  by  those  who  have  studied 
this  problem,  that  business  matters  at  a  university  can  be 
handled  best  if  concentrated  under  central  authority,  though 
in  practice  this  principle  is  applied  only  partially  in  many 
institutions,  and  in  some,  not  at  all.  There  is  more  or  less 
confusion  as  to  what  should  be  included  under  central  busi¬ 
ness  authority.  Many  institutions  are  modern  only  in  spots, 
and  clear  lines  of  authority  have  not  been  drawn.  There  is 
too  often  a  lack  of  wholehearted  delegation  of  authority,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  difficult  to  find  the  person  who  can  ren¬ 
der  a  final  decision  even  on  a  small  administrative  problem. 
In  too  many  institutions  it  is  still  a  question  as  to  “who  is 
who”  in  business  matters. 

The  logical  grouping  of  business  functions  is  simple,  if  it  is 
once  recognized  what  these  functions  are.  There  should  be 
no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  centralized  financial  ac¬ 
counting,  purchasing,  the  care  of  the  physical  plant,  and  the 
operation  of  the  heating,  power,  and  lighting  plant.  But  a 
proper  concentration  of  business  functions  involves  more 
than  this — it  involves  the  supervision  of  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  institution. 

In  considering  the  formulation  of  principles  of  university 
business  administration,  it  may  be  well  to  approach  this 

'Abbreviated  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  and  College  Business  Officers,  Iowa  State  University,  May  6, 
1921. 
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question  in  a  general  way,  and  attempt  to  lay  down  a  few 
general  headings  under  which  fundamental  principles  may  be 
grouped.  It  is  recognized  that  there  must  first  be  a  study  of 
administrative  functions,  and  a  systematic  grouping  of  these 
functions  as  between  academic  and  business  matters,  and 
then  a  logical  classification  of  business  functions.  After  the 
functions  have  been  classified,  we  must  provide  for  operation, 
and  that  requires  organization  and  coordination.  It  seems, 
then,  that  we  may  safely  group  these  fundamental  principles 
under  four  heads,  as  follows : 

1.  The  principles  of  classification  of  business  functions 

2.  The  principles  of  organization 

3.  The  principles  of  coordination 

4.  The  principles  of  operation 

In  considering  the  first  group,  the  principles  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  it  is  proposed  to  list  only  the  principal  functions,  and 
under  this  heading  the  following  are  suggested : 

1.  Financial  accounting,  including  care  of  funds  and  in¬ 
vestments 

2.  Purchasing  and  stores 

3.  Physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Financial  operation  of  dormitories  and  dining  halls 

5.  Control  of  other  business  departments,  such  as  print¬ 
ing  department,  laundry,  etc. 

6.  Supervision  of  business  and  office  methods  of  all 
university  departments 

7.  New  construction 

This  grouping  is  intended  to  include  jirsty  the  purely 
business  departments,  second,  business  directors  of  all  other 
departments,  and  third,  business  direction  of  new  construc¬ 
tion.  This  appears  to  be  a  logical  arrangement  for  concen¬ 
trated  business  control. 

The  second  group,  the  principles  of  organization,  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  systematic  grouping  of  the  func¬ 
tions.  The  organization  must  provide  for  the  logical, 
prompt,  and  effective  handling  of  business  matters.  Lines  of 
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authority  must  be  clearly  drawn,  and  there  must  be  full 
and  whole-hearted  delegation  of  authority  to  subordinates. 
Every  employee  should  know  to  whom  he  is  responsible  and 
what  he  is  responsible  for.  Respect  for  lines  of  authority 
should  be  enforced  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  as  well  as 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  just  as  detrimental  to 
an  organization  for  a  superior  to  override  those  next  below 
him  in  authority  by  giving  directions  to  subordinates  as  for 
a  subordinate  to  disregard  the  person  next  over  him.  An 
organization  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  mechanism  every 
part  of  which  must  have  a  definite  function  to  perform;  but 
this  mechanism  should  be  invisible  as  far  as  possible  and  it 
should  operate  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  The  engine  should 
he  enclosed  and  should  he  able  to  pull  a  heavy  load  up  a  steep 
hill  on  high. 

The  third  group,  the  principles  of  coordination,  concerns 
especially  the  following: 

1.  The  coordination  of  the  departments  within  the  bus¬ 
iness  organization 

2.  The  coordination  of  the  business  departments  with  the 
instructional  and  other  university  departments 

3.  The  coordination  of  financial  and  academic  records 

No  business  organization  can  properly  be  considered  as 
a  mechanism  unless  there  is  complete  coordination  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  business  organization.  If  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  subordinate  to  the 
business  manager,  the  office  of  the  business  manager  must 
work  in  complete  harmony  with  the  superintendent  of  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds.  Likewise,  if  the  business  manager  has 
supervision  of  the  business  methods  of  the  entire  university, 
the  business  oflBcers  at  the  university  hospital,  or  any  other 
university  department,  must  work  in  harmony  with,  and 
under  the  general  direction  of,  the  business  manager.  A 
university  business  organization  is  never  effective  if  its  terri¬ 
tory  is  covered  by  several  independent  and  autonomous 
principalities. 

In  connection  with  instructional  and  other  university 
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departments,  the  business  organization  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  service  department,  and  should  relieve  these 
departments  of  administrative  and  business  details  as  far  as 
possible.  The  university  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  departments^  hut  the  hus'iness  departments  exist  so  that 
the  university  may  he  possible.  The  coordination  of  financial 
and  academic  records  is  of  vital  importance.  The  academic 
records  give  information  concerning  the  products  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  financial  records  the  cost  of  these  products. 
The  financial  records  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  academic  records,  and  financial  income  and  expenditures 
should  be  classified  in  accordance  with  academic  organization 
units.  It  should  be  possible  in  a  modern  university  to  pro¬ 
vide,  on  short  notice  and  in  summary  form,  all  important 
items  of  academic  and  financial  transactions  for  the  use  of 
executives  and  administrators.  A  proper  study  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  administrative  functions  with  proper  organization 
and  coordination  would  make  this  possible. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  group,  the  principles  of  oper¬ 
ation.  These  principles  are  of  fundamental  importance,  for, 
without  sound  principles  of  operation,  it  matters  little  how 
logically  functions  may  be  classified  and  how  completely 
the  organization  may  be  perfected.  As  of  first  importance, 
let  us  consider  the  principles  of  administrative  direction. 
These  directions  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows.  Admin¬ 
istrative  direction,  to  be  effective,  must  be:  1.  based  upon 
knowledge;  2.  definite;  3.  concise;  4.  prompt;  5.  contin¬ 
uous;  and  6.  consistent. 

Let  us  analyze  these  six  points  with  some  degree  of  de¬ 
tail.  Directions  must  be  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerned,  because,  if  not,  such  directions  may  or  may  not 
be  correct,  depending  upon  luck.  Directions  must  be  defi¬ 
nite,  explicit,  and  to  the  point,  so  that  persons  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  directions  know  what  is  intended. 
Directions  must  be  concise,  so  that  they  can  be  given  and 
understood  in  a  short  time.  Directions  must  also  be  given 
promptly,  if  effective  service  is  to  be  maintained.  Universi¬ 
ties  operate  every  day  of  the  year,  and  a  take-it-up-next-week 
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sort  of  administration  will  not  do.  Directions  must  also  be 
continuous.  This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
There  must  be  supervision  over  work  in  progress,  and  to 
issue  an  order  and  then  forget  it  is  sure  to  bring  confusion 
to  administrators.  There  must  be  effective  follow-up  and 
continuous  supervision  until  a  job  is  finished.  Lastly,  di¬ 
rections  must  be  consistent;  i.  e.,  subsequent  directions  must 
agree  with  previous  directions. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  oper¬ 
ation,  we  have  another  point  to  consider,  and  that  is,  respect 
for  human  nature.  Any  organization,  to  be  effective  and  to 
operate  smoothly,  must  consider  fully  the  peculiarities  of 
human  nature.  The  problem  of  employment  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  employees  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  industrial 
management.  A  good  executive  understands  human  nature 
and  puts  himself  in  the  other’s  place.  In  a  recent  article  by 
President  Dennison  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 
attention  is  called  to  several  qualifications  of  a  good  execu¬ 
tive.  The  article  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  proper  con¬ 
sideration  of  employees  and  shows  that  very  often  foremen 
and  officers  fail  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  their  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Mr.  Dennison  says: 

There  is,  for  example,  the  craving  for  self-respect,  man’s  natural  regard 
of,  as  well  as  for,  himself.  And  yet  in  factory  management  this  instinct  is 
by  no  means  considered,  let  alone  respected,  as  it  should  be.  The  public 
“call-down”  for  example,  does  little  good,  and  it  always  does  harm. 
Whether  warranted  or  not,  a  public  rebuke  arouses  an  inevitable  desire  to 
“get  back,”  regardless  of  consequences. 

In  connection  with  human  nature,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  that  every  employee  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  to 
show  what  is  in  him. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  university 
organization,  or  to  show  the  place  of  the  business  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  general  university  plan.  My  object  has  been  to 
give  a  few  fundamental  principles  upon  which  an  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  constructed  and  operated.  The  discussion  of 
organization  plans  would  require  separate  treatment.  How¬ 
ever,  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  of  a  few  funda- 
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mental  considerations  in  the  university  organization,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  business  officer  of  a  university, 
whether  he  is  called  business  manager,  controller,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  should  be  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  In  other  words,  the  chief  business  officer  should  be 
the  strong  “right  hand”  of  the  president  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  seems  that  this  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly,  for  it  is  very  important  that  an  organization  should 
have  one  head  and  not  two. 

John  Cornelius  Christensen. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


The  Qualifications  of  the  American  Modern 
Language  Teacher 

According  to  the  late  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  the 
basic  equipment  of  a  teacher  of  any  subject  is:  first,  a 
good  knowledge  of  that  subject;  and,  second,  personality 
coupled  with  enthusiasm.  Given  these  two  assets,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  face  any  class,  any  contingency,  or  any  set  of 
pupils,  though  a  knowledge  of  formal  pedagogy,  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  technique  of  teaching,  if  superadded,  will  save  much 
time  and  trouble  for  the  beginner. 

The  especial  qualifications  of  a  modern  language  teacher 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  “The  teacher  should  have  a 
good  command  of  the  language  of  to-day  for  the  purposes  of 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing:  should  know  something  of 
general  phonetics,  of  historical  French,  Spanish,  or  German 
grammar,  of  the  important  methodological  discussions  of 
recent  years  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
should  have  read  at  least  the  important  works  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  classical  writers,  have  done  some  systematic 
study  in  the  critical  and  interpretative  history  of  French, 
Spanish,  or  German  literature.” 

Now,  how  shall  this  equipment  he  acquired,  how  kept  up, 
and  how  used  ?  Academically,  the  modern  language  teacher 
should  have  studied  his  subject  at  least  three  years  in  the 
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preparatory  school,  three  years  in  college,  and  one  graduate 
year  at  the  university.  The  three  years  in  the  high  school 
should  be  given  to  a  very  careful,  minute,  conscientious 
study  of  the  foreign  language — not  so  much  the  literature;  in 
college,  his  linguistic  training  should  be  continued,  broad¬ 
ened,  deepened,  and  to  it  be  added  a  liberal  wide  sweep  of 
the  literature,  culture,  history,  national  characteristics,  and 
peculiarities,  manners,  customs,  spiritual  life,  ideals.  Realien — 
in  short,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  most  important 
historical  facts  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  foreign  nation, 
and  their  external  manifestations  in  architecture,  home  and 
city  building,  politics,  commerce,  railroads,  steamships, 
sports,  and  recreation.  To  this  should  be  added  as  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  a  minute  and  devoted,  personal  study  of  one  author  or 
group  or  school  of  authors.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
good,  full,  rigid  course  on  the  pedagogy  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  language,  including  phonetics,  and  finally  a 
study  of  philology  of  sufficient  depth  and  scope  to  give  the 
teacher  the  basis  for  understanding  and  explaining  histor¬ 
ically  the  development  of  archaic,  peculiar,  exceptional,  and 
poetic  forms  and  constructions.  In  brief,  any  person  who 
intends  to  make  teaching  a  life  work  should  strive  to 
begin  with  nothing  less  than  the  M.  A.  degree.  And  any 
one  aspiring  to  the  higher  positions  in  secondary  teaching, 
to  the  “plums’*  of  the  profession,  is  foolish  to  be  content 
with  anything  short  of  the  doctor’s  degree.  Most  of  our  best 
universities  make  this  a  prerequisite  for  appointment  to  an  in- 
structorship,  and  it  (or  its  equivalent)  may  well  be  required 
for  the  better  and  best  secondary  school  positions,  and  in 
time,  I  believe,  will  be  required. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  may  mean  when  applied  speci¬ 
fically  to  the  department  of  German.  Upon  a  well-grounded 
and  carefully  laid  foundation  of  language  training  in  the 
secondary  school  should  follow,  in  college,  courses  giving  a 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  general  movements  and 
the  development  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  a  fairly  detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
Goethe-Schiller-Lessing  period,  a  comprehension  of  the  un- 
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derlying  currents  and  literary  schools  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  an  intimate,  deep,  and  devoted  study  of  one  or  more 
modern  authors.  And  in  this  last  requirement  there  is  a 
vast,  varied,  and  stimulating  field.  One  need  but  mention 
the  names  of  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Koerner,  Uhland, 
Heine,  Storm,  Stifter,  Ebner-Eschenbach,  Isolde  Kurz, 
G.  Keller,  C.  F.  Meyer,  W.  Raabe,  Willibald  Alexis,  Fon- 
tane,  Moerike,  G.  Schwab,  Hauff,  Eichendorff,  Clara  Viebig, 
Otto  Ernst,  Thomas  Mann,  Fichte,  Nietzsche,  Frenssen, 
Liliencron,  Max  Eydt.  Finally  there  should  be  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  older  forms  of  the  language,  back  to 
and  including  Middle  High  German.  To  this  should  be 
added  pedagogy,  as  indicated  above,  and  phonetics.  To 
the  teacher  of  French,  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  even  the  teacher  of  German  cannot  rely  solely 
upon  imitation.  To  any  one  so  believing,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  the  psychological  and  physiological  law 
that  “hearing  is  a  motor  function,”  and  that  we  cannot 
hear  what  we  cannot  pronounce.  The  foreigner’s  inability 
to  pronounce  English  “th”  or  short  “o”  (so-called)  is 
not  that  he  cannot  manipulate  his  vocal  organs  properly, 
but  that  he  does  not  hear  the  sound  correctly. 

Let  us  return  to  the  original  thesis:  the  requirement  of 
“  a  good  command  of  the  language  for  purposes  of  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.”  Will  this  outlined  academic  training 
give  that  command?  For  reading  and  writing,  yes.  For 
speaking?  Emphatically,  no,  not  as  the  modern  languages 
are  at  present  taught  in  college.  But  a  speaking  knowledge 
is  now  absolutely  indispensable.  This  is  the  crux  of  our 
situation!  No  modern  language  teacher  can  use  present- 
day  methods  without  that  ability,  and  no  teacher  without 
it  can  avoid  constant  perplexity  and  embarrassment  at 
every  turn.  If  one  is  not  born  in  the  land  where  the 
language  is  spoken,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  associate  much 
with  those  who  do  speak  the  foreign  language;  have  them 
talk  it  to  you  and  let  you  talk  it  to  them  as  much  and  as 
correctly  as  possible.  You  cannot  in  any  way  learn  to 
speak  the  foreign  language  as  effectively  and  as  quickly  as 
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by  residence  in  Europe,  and  there  should  be  emphatic¬ 
ally  established  as  a  fundamental  element  of  a  modern 
language  teacher’s  equipment,  a  year  spent  in  Europe. 
“A  year”  would  really  mean  fifteen  months,  because 
the  exigencies  of  our  school-year  arrangement  make  an 
absence  for  a  shorter  unit  of  time  impracticable,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  I  should  otherwise  say  six  months.  But  these 
should  be  six  consecutive  months,  and  not  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  Much  better  than  one  sojourn  of  a  year 
would  be  two  six-months’  visits.  Not  only  can  you  not 
learn  to  speak  the  foreign  language  as  .effectively  in  any 
other  way;  you  cannot  know  the  foreign  country  and  its 
institutions  and  ways  other  than  by  physical  contact.  For 
example,  no  amount  of  description  and  no  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  will  give  you  an  idea  of  a  German  railway  station  and 
train.  You  do  not  know  them  till  you  have  heard  the  little 
tinkle  bell  of  the  Bahnhofvorsteher  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive,  till  you  have  seen  the  compartments,  till  you 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  seat  on  a  crowded  com¬ 
partment  train,  and  have  smelt  the  fourth-class  coach  or 
compartment.  You  do  not  know  a  German  drama  till 
you  have  seen  it  produced  on  a  good  German  stage,  and  you 
do  not  know  what  class  distinctions  and  military  uniforms 
mean  till  you  have  seen  them  in  real  life.  Nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  a  year  abroad,  and  you  must  come  to  it 
sooner  or  later.  Wliy  not  sooner? 

Now,  a  year  abroad  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  not 
everybody’s  affair  with  its  double  outlay;  the  loss  of 
salary  and  the  heavy  expense.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  difficulty  be  met  by  introducing  the  college  sabbatical 
year,  with  half  pay,  into  the  secondary  school.  But  a  better 
suggestion  may  be  offered.  In  the  first  place,  the  college 
man’s  sabbatical  is  something  quite  different  in  intent  and 
purpose  from  what  we  want  in  the  secondary  school.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  secondary  school  modern  language  teacher  needs 
the  benefit  accruing  from  this  year  when  he  begins  teaching, 
not  after  six  years  of  waiting,  fioundering,  and  struggling. 
The  visit  abroad  should  come  immediately  after  taking  the 
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college  degree.  Thirdly,  as  six  years  is  altogether  too  long 
to  wait,  so  is  fifteen  months  abroad  an  unnecessarily  long 
single  sojourn  abroad.  These  visits  should  be  briefer,  and 
more  frequent.  And  finally,  school  boards  are  unwilling 
to  grant  the  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  to  give  something  for 
nothing,  as  they  feel.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  give 
the  vacation;  that  is,  twelve  payments  of  salary  instead 
of  ten,  but  not  the  sabbatical  year.  But  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  twelve  months*  session  with  four 
terms,  beginning  in  October,  January,  April,  and  July, 
of  which  teachers  shall  be  required  to  teach  only  three. 
They  might  further  be  allowed  to  accumulate  vacations 
by  teaching  two  consecutive  nine-month  periods,  thus 
earning  a  six-months*  vacation  for  foreign  travel  and 
residence  every  two  years,  and  these  six  months  may  be 
any  two  quarters  (fall  and  winter,  winter  and  spring,  or 
summer  and  fall,  or  summer  and  spring) — not  necessarily 
or  even  preferably  in  summer  at  all.  Moreover,  the  school 
should  be  cooled  in  summer,  as  theatres  and  stock  exchanges 
now  are.  There  is  no  more  cogent  reason  for  having  a  school 
without  a  cooling  apparatus  in  summer  than  without  a 
furnace  or  steam-heat  in  winter.  But  even  under  present 
conditions,  summer  work  is  not  impossible.  The  summer 
quarter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (an  integral  part  of  its 
school  year),  the  large  number  of  flourishing  summer  schools, 
with  their  growing  and  happy  student  bodies,  the  personal 
experience  of  many  of  us,  prove  that.  Very  fine,  you  will 
say,  but  it  is  quite  as  hot  in  June  as  in  September,  and  much 
more  so  in  July  and  August.  True,  but  starting  in  gradu¬ 
ally  in  spring,  the  teacher  gets  used  to  the  heat  by  degrees, 
and  is  able  to  work  without  great  difficulty  through  the 
hot  weather,  while  returning  to  the  heat  and  work  after  a 
long  recuperative  rest  in  the  cool  country,  at  the  sea  shore, 
or  in  the  mountains,  or  abroad,  saps  all  accumulated  vitality 
and  energy,  and  makes  for  inefficiency  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  teachers  return  to  work  on  October  first,  it  will 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  school  year  by  a  good 
liberal  percentage. 
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We  have  heard  much  about  conservation — of  forests, 
mineral  deposits,  farm  lands,  water  power,  what  not — 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  conservation  of  an 
asset  of  incomparably  greater  value:  human  energy  and 
time  of  preparation  for  man’s  life  work — “life’s  golden  hours 
and  years  of  countless  price.”  Our  professional  men  enter 
their  life-work  several  years  older  than  their  European 
colleagues  do — and,  in  the  main,  with  much  less  adequate 
preparation.  This  must  change.  We  hear  much  about 
encroachment  on  the  long  school  vacation,  about  a  210-  or 
220-day  school  year,  about  being  drafted  into  compulsory, 
unpaid  summer  work.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep  a  ten- 
weeks’  summer  vacation.  We  cannot  expect  to  continue 
to  allow  the  vigor  and  youth  of  this  great  land  to  lie  idle 
more  than  one  fifth  of  each  calendar  year.  It  is  the  height 
of  extravagance.  It  is  not  necessary,  not  reasonable,  not 
fair,  not  pedagogic.  Equally  true  it  is,  that  the  faithful 
teacher  (and  the  unfaithful  one  will  accomplish  no  more  in 
fifty  weeks  than  in  forty)  is  now  carrying  a  maximum  bur¬ 
den,  as  is  proven  by  the  frequent  nervous  and  physical  col¬ 
lapses  in  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  solution 
is  found  in  the  plan  outlined  above.  That  will  give  us  a 
twelve-months’  school  year,  but  a  nine-months’  teaching 
year;  it  will  give  us  a  six-months’  sabbatical  for  foreign 
travel  and  study  every  two  years — and  one  that  is  earned 
and  not  a  gift — so  that  the  school  boards  will  not  balk  at 
the  thought  of  giving  something  for  nothing;  and  it  will  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  of  returning  to  work  in  the  heat  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  short,  this  plan  will  give  the  school  boards  what 
they  want — a  full  school  year  and  increased  eflBciency;  and 
the  teaehers  what  they  want — long  vacations,  a  sabbatical, 
and  more  strength  and  better  preparation  for  their  work. 

We  have  indicated  how  the  proper  equipment  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  language  teacher  is  to  be  acquired.  Now,  how  shall  it 
be  kept  up.^  For  no  equipment  is  long  effective  as  an  equip¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  allowed  to  wear  out,  break  down,  or  go  to 
rust.  Every  teacher  must  be  a  student — must  be  a  growing 
teacher  with  a  widening  horizon.  Nothing  so  dulls  the 
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mind  and  so  narrows  the  mental  vision  as  the  daily  routine 
of  teaching.  And  yet  mental  stagnation  is  death  to  effec¬ 
tive  teaching.  If  the  teacher  is  resident  in  a  college  town — 
and  fortunate  the  one  that  is — a  regular  course  or  courses 
should  be  taken — not  a  heavy  burden,  but  just  enough  to 
keep  the  lamp  a-burning.  If  not  that,  an  occasional  summer 
term  is  recommended,  or  a  correspondence  course,  and  the 
attendance  upon  lectures,  sermons,  and  meetings  where 
the  foreign  language  is  used,  and,  of  course,  teachers’  meetings 
and  conferences.  Visits  to  Europe  should,  of  course,  be  made 
as  frequently  as  possible,  and  there,  especially  in  the  large 
centers,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  away  from 
everything  English.  Residence  in  a  foreign  family,  pref¬ 
erably  a  teacher’s  or  clergyman’s,  is  desirable.  Every  op¬ 
portunity  should  be  greedily  grasped  to  attend  lectures,  hear 
sermons,  speeches,  debates,  go  to  the  theatres  for  good 
pronunciation, — to  hear,  speak,  and  imbibe  the  foreign 
language.  But  the  one  great  source  open  to  all  of  us  is 
reading — and  woe  to  us,  if  we  neglect  this.  We  have  the 
daily  reading  of  our  papers  and  magazines,  of  our  pedagogi¬ 
cal  journals,  of  the  new  books  that  are  constantly  thrust 
upon  us.  Then  our  college  and  university  courses  must 
have  left  gaps  upon  gaps  for  us  to  fill,  and  have  whetted  our 
appetite  to  the  burning  point.  Besides  this,  we  are  making 
new  discoveries  ourselves  every  day,  of  new  matter  we  must 
and  want  to  read. 

Finally,  how  to  use  this  equipment.^  That  needs  no 
comment  or  suggestion.  This  equipment  will  uncontrolla¬ 
bly  force  itself  into  the  best,  most  adequate,  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful  use  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  personality  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas. 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School, 

New  York  City. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Even  before  the  war  English  elementary 
The  Salary  teachers  were  underpaid.  Headmasters  of 

SgUs?  Schools  the  elementary  schools  received,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  175  pounds,  headmistresses  124  pounds, 
classmasters  128  pounds,  and  class  mistresses  94  pounds,  per 
annum.  In  1913  a  movement  was  begun  to  obtain  an 
improvement  in  salaries.  Then  came  the  war,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that,  for  patriotic  reasons,  the  movement 
should  come  to  an  end.  The  result  was  that,  when  living 
costs  increased  eighty  per  cent,  between  July,  1914,  and  July, 
1916,  the  life  of  the  teachers  became  almost  unendurable. 
So  acute  did  the  situation  become  that  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement  was  led  to  remark:  “It  is  vital  to  our  national 
life  that  the  teachers  shall  not  be  driven  out  of  the  schools  by 
want.”  Eventually,  oflBcial  recognition  was  given  the  situ¬ 
ation  through  the  passage  of  the  “Fisher  Grant,”  which  was 
to  help  Local  Education  Authorities  pay  their  teachers  better 
by  relieving  the  low  salaried  teachers  with  small  bonuses. 

School  aflFairs  drifted  along  on  this  irregular  and  utterly 
unsatisfactory  basis  until  1919,  when  Doctor  Fisher  cour¬ 
ageously  faced  the  task  of  finding  out  an  “orderly  and 
progressive  solution  of  the  salary  problem  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.”  The  Burnham  Committee  was  formed 
for  this  purpose,  and  two  definite  steps  were  taken:  (1)  the 
establishment  of  a  Provisional  Minimum  Scale,  with  a  three 
year  carry-over  period,  and  permission  to  the  individual 
Local  Authority  to  act  more  swiftly,  if  possible;  and  (2)  the 
’  establishment  of  four  Standard  Scales,  with  an  accompanying 
schedule  showing  the  Standard  Scale  applicable  to  each  area, 
which  were  to  take  the  place  after  three  years  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Minimum  Scale. 

All  this  sounds  progressive,  but  several  factors  have 
operated  to  make  the  paper  reforms  of  little  effect.  Clearly 
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the  scales  have  not  as  yet  been  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Committee  that  drew  them  up.  Instead  of 
being  put  in  force  not  later  than  April  1st,  1921,  the  Treasury 
ruled  that  they  should  not  be  operative  before  that  date. 
Likewise,  instead  of  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  pupils 
being  treated  alike,  the  Board  of  Education  has  given  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  the  privilege  of  paying  a  lower 
salary  in  schools  where  there  are  less  than  forty  children. 
This  permission,  it  seems,  the  local  authorities  are  very 
willing  to  accept !  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Education  refuses 
to  recognize  Scale  IV,  save  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis¬ 
trict,  although  the  Committee’s  report  did  not  limit  its 
application.  And  finally,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
Schoolmaster^  that  “many  Local  Authorities  are  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  put  into  operation  the  scales  allocated  to  their 
areas.” 

These  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  complete  operation 
of  the  Burnham  Standard  Scales  would  seem  to  be  suflScient 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  heart.  But  still  another  cause  for  alarm  has  been 
the  haunting  specter  of  the  “Geddes  Cut,”  which  has  flitted 
through  the  pages  of  British  educational  journals.  As  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  supplementary  article  by  Dr.  Kandel  in  this 
issue,  the  long  expected  report  of  the  Geddes  Committee 
has  now  appeared,  and  proposes  a  reduction  of  £18,000,000 
in  the  budget  for  education.  This  reduction  is  the  more 
depressing  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  the  face  of  two 
other  partial  failures.  In  the  first  place,  the  Fisher  Act  is  not 
in  operation.  “Outside  of  London  the  continuation  school 
scheme  is  non-existent.”  Secondly,  the  Burnham  Scales  are 
only  partially  in  operation,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  their 
reduction. 

But  the  executive  of  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  has 
been  following  the  “economizing  activities”  of  the  Geddes 
Committee,  and  we  are  assured  that  there  will  be  stern 
opposition  by  the  teachers  to  any  decrease.  The  movement 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  is  taking  the  form  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  newspaper  articles,  and  interviews  with  ministers  and 
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members  of  Parliament.  The  following  ringing  memorial 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Teachers*  Registration  Council, 
and  will  be  signed  by  prominent  citizens,  and  sent  to  members 
of  Parliament : 

We  desire  to  bring  before  our  fellow-countrymen,  especially  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  government,  whether  as  Ministers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  or  Ix)cal  Representatives,  the  grave  national  danger  which 
attends  any  attempt  to  reduce  expenditure  on  education. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  has  made  it  more  than  ever  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  all  possible  avenues  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  Among 
the  perils  which  confront  this  nation  one  of  the  gravest  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  unintelligent  acceptance  of  errors  and  half-truths  in  politics, 
economics,  and  social  relationships. 

A  complete  and  generous  system  of  education  will  fortify  the  States 
against  civic  unrest  and  strife,  while  serving  to  widen  the  vision  and  enrich 
the  lives  of  individuals. 

Knowledge  is  the  hall-mark  of  civilization,  the  basis  of  sound  judgment 
in  affairs,  and  in  a  modem  community  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury  for  the  few  but  as  a  necessity  for  all. 

The  tragic  ordeal  of  War  revealed  with  sombre  emphasis,  the  penalties 
of  ignorance  and  the  possibilities  of  extended  knowledge. 

Our  previous  system  of  education  was  justified,  but  we  were  led  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  shortcomings  and  to  frame  new  proposals  embodied  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1918.  That  measure  is  not  in  operation,  nor  has  the  leeway 
of  the  war  years  been  recovered.  Thousands  of  talented  children  seek  in 
vain  the  opportunity  of  secondary  education.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  are  excluded  from  Universities  and  Technical  Institutions,  and 
the  newly-awakened  desire  of  working  people  for  further  knowledge  is  left 
unsatisfied. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  a  careful  survey  of  our  national  resources  and 
for  thrift  in  all  expenditure,  public  and  private.  We  hold,  however,  that 
thrift  should  be  exercised  with  discrimination,  and  we  are  convinced  of  the 
unwisdom  of  any  curtailment  of  educational  opportunity.  We  desire  to 
see  our  country  take  its  place  in  the  van  of  civilized  and  enlightened  com¬ 
munities,  and  we  regard  public  expenditure  on  education  as  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  which  will  bring  to  this  and  to  succeeding  generations  the  rich  rewards 
of  civic  greatness  and  private  contentment. 


Proposal  to 
Abolish  Dual 
School  System 
in  England 


In  our  January  issue  we  called  attention 
to  a  bill,  soon  to  be  presented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  existing  dual  system  of 
“provided**  and  “ non-pro vided**  schools. 
This  bill  to  amend  the  Education  Act,  1921,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  and  has  been  “ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.** 
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The  general  purposes  of  the  bill,  as  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanatory  memorandum  quoted  from  the  Schoolmaster ^ 
are:  “  (1)  that  a  national  system  of  elementary  schools  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  local  education  authorities  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  present  dual  system;  (2)  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  all  teachers  in 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools,  including  all  teachers 
giving  religious  instruction,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
education  authorities;  (3)  that  no  teacher  in  an  ordinary 
public  elementary  school  shall  be  obliged  to  give  religious 
instruction  unless  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  only, 
or  be  in  a  better  or  worse  position  by  reason  of  giving  or  not 
giving  religious  instruction;  (4)  that  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  buildings  of  existing  volun¬ 
tary  schools  for  any  educational  purpose  for  which  the 
authority  is  competent  to  provide;  (5)  that  the  local  edu¬ 
cation  authority  shall  make  adequate  provision  in  all  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  religious  observance 
and  instruction,  differentiated  so  far  as  practicable  in  relation 
to  religious  tenets,  such  instruction  to  be  given  in  school 
hours  by  teachers  suitable  and  willing  to  give  it,  subject  to  a 
conscience  clause  and  provision  for  withdrawal  for  religious 
observance  or  instruction  elsewhere.” 

This  is  a  logical  step  toward  which  English  education  has 
been  moving  for  a  score  of  years.  Abominable  as  was  the 
“sacerdotalism”  of  the  Act  of  1902,  the  proposal  did  look 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  dual  system,  and  the  ruined 
Bill  of  1906  was  well  said  to  have  been  “borne  in  the  arms” 
of  the  legislation  of  1902.  The  press  comments  on  the 
proposed  measure  are  somewhat  in  variance,  but  they  agree, 
in  general,  that  the  abolition  of  the  dual  control  is  desirable. 
As  to  whether  this  particular  bill  offers  adequate  provision 
to  such  an  end,  and  concerning  the  many  dangers  involved 
in  the  change,  there  is  naturally  considerable  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  for 
example,  comments  rather  favorably.  It  holds  that  the  bill 
embodies  the  principles  set  forth  by  Doctor  Fisher  in  March 
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1920,  and  “is  a  straightforward  attempt  to  abolish  the  dual 
system  of  schools/’  It  further  declares:  “The  Bill  provides 
the  fullest  possible  conscience  clause  for  teachers  and  public 
alike.  It  absolutely  safeguards  the  teachers  from  anything 
savouring  in  the  remotest  degree  of  a  test,  and  so  far  does 
this  go  that  in  the  event  of  all  the  teachers  being  unwilling 
to  give  religious  instruction,  denominational  or  undenomi¬ 
national,  the  local  authority  would  have  power  to  relieve 
them  and  to  appoint  special  teachers  for  the  purpose.” 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal^  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
care  to  point  out  that  the  bill  is  not  Mr.  Davies’,  but  is 
promoted  by  the  “National  Society.”  The  significance  of 
this  accusation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  full  name  of  this  innocent 
appearing  organization,  which  is  “the  National  Society  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.”  This  bill,  the  Scotch  editor  contends,  is  one 
providing  for  the  handing  over  of  all  voluntary  schools  to 
the  local  authority,  but  “on  conditions.”  And,  as  ever,  it  is 
the  conditions  that  make  the  trouble  and  will  prevent  the 
bill  from  coming  into  operation.  One  of  the  conditions  is 
that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  giving  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  to  which  the  children  belong.  The  Catholic  Times, 
likewise,  acknowledges  that  the  bill  “has  the  backing  of  the 
National  Society,”  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prefatory 
statement  indicates  that  “this  bill  embodies  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  his  speech  communicated  to  the  press 
in  March,  1920.” 

The  Schoolmaster,  organ  of  the  National  Union,  endorses 
the  general  purposes  of  the  bill,  believing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
“non-pro vided”  schools  should  be  transferred;  but,  it  objects, 
because  (1)  the  bill  provides  that  “arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  providing  religious  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  children 
belong,”  which  means  the  extension  of  denominational  in¬ 
struction  into  Council  schools;  and  (2)  because  “it  does  not 
definitely  provide  for  ‘no  tests  for  teachers,’  and  discrimi- 
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nation  for  denominational  reasons  will  be  the  result.”  The 
editor  of  The  Schoolmaster  recognizes,  however,  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  Davies  is  but  a  “feeler,”  and  “only  Govern¬ 
ment  legislation  can  operate.  We  trust  that  the  Government 
will  introduce  a  Billy  but  a  Bill  which  does  not  affect  the  ‘pro¬ 
vided  school’  religious  lessons,  nor  bring  Council  school 
teachers  within  the  scope  of  creed  tests.” 


A  recent  article  in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung 
outlined  the  new  organization  of  secondary 
education  proposed  or  already  developing 
in  Germany.  All  preparatory  schools  are 
to  be  abolished  and  the  secondary  schools 
{Hohere Lehranstalten)  will  hereafter  be  fed  hyiheVolkschulen. 
A  Volkschule  will  offer  either  a  four  year  course,  or  a  course 
of  six  or  seven  years,  so  that  the  course  given  in  a  secondary 
school  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  at  which  it  receives  its 
pupils.  It  may  be  a  full  course  or  just  a  completing  school 
{Aufhauschule) .  Four  kinds  of  high  schools  are  contem¬ 
plated,  equal  in  rank:  GymnasieUy  Real-gymnasieUy  Oberreal- 
schuleuy  and  Deutsche  Oherschulen.  The  last  named  insti¬ 
tutions  represent  a  new  type,  and  have  as  humanistic 
disciplines  the  German  language,  German  literature,  and 
German  culture.  The  lowest  grade  of  the  secondary  schools, 
which  has  been  known  as  sextOy  will  be  made  the  highest 
form  of  a  four  year  Volkschule y  which  will  thus  serve  as  a 
basic  school  (Grundschule)  for  those  who  are  to  proceed  to 
the  full  course  in  a  secondary  school.  The  curriculum  in  the 
secondary  school  will  thus  be  reduced  from  nine  years  to 
eight,  but,  with  this  continuity  of  training,  it  is  believed  that 
the  present  standard  of  attainment  for  admission  to  a 
university  can  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  lost  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  German  Constitution,  Stoats- 
buergerkunde  (civics)  and  Arbeitsunterricht  (vocational  edu¬ 
cation)  will  be  subjects  of  instruction  in  every  school.  As 
a  first  modem  language,  it  seems  that  English  will,  in  general. 


Reorganization 
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be  preferred.  Secondary  education  for  girls  will  resemble 
that  for  boys  so  far  as  sex  differences  permit.  No  objection 
is  raised  to  coeducation  in  principle;  when  a  community  can 
support  only  one  school,  boys  and  girls  alike  may  attend  it. 
In  South  Germany  many  boys*  secondary  schools  are  already 
opened  to  girls,  whilst  in  Thuringen  boys  are  admitted  to 
secondary  schools  for  girls. 


About  this  season  of  the  year  thousands 
The  Appointment  »  •  ..  i 

Bureau  as  Social  of  university,  college,  and  normal  school 

seniors  and  graduates  in  the  United  States 
are  beginning  to  worry  about  ways  and  means  of  securing  a 
position  to  teach.  In  many  instances  they  will  be  forced  to 
resort  to  a  teachers’  agency,  since  the  institution  from  which 
they  are  graduating  has  few  or  no  facilities  for  locating 
them;  and  in  other  cases,  because  of  the  ineflBciency  of  the 
placement  work  in  their  Alma  Mater,  they  may  eventually 
wish  that  they  had  paid  the  fees  incident  to  obtaining  a  place 
through  a  private  agency. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bureau  of  appointments 
or  placement  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  and  is  as  yet  but  poorly  developed.  Like 
Topsy,  it  “jes*  growed,”  and  educators  have  little  idea  of  its 
importance.  It  sprang  up  almost  unconsciously  for  very 
material  reasons.  In  the  struggle  of  the  American  college 
to  procure  funds  that  should  be  adequate  for  its  maintenance 
and  for  the  amazing  development  it  has  attained,  it  came  to 
be  good  policy  to  encourage  the  alumni  and  faculty  to  secure 
satisfactory  teaching  positions  for  the  students  about  to  be 
graduated.  The  reputation  of  placing  graduates  to  advan¬ 
tage  proved  to  be  a  winning  card  in  attracting  students,  and 
the  graduates  thus  located  generally  expressed  themselves 
as  grateful  for  the  favor  and  declared  their  undying  loyalty  to 
Alma  Mater.  Naturally  this  office  of  placing  graduates  was 
at  first,  and  in  some  institutions  still  is,  performed  in  a  most 
casual  and  haphazard  fashion.  But  many  institutions  have 
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long  before  this  come  to  realize  that  their  student  body  has 
grown  far  too  large  to  permit  the  placement  work  to  remain 
on  such  an  informal  and  unorganized  basis.  In  consequence, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  sprung  up  in 
hundreds  of  American  institutions  an  organization  going  by 
the  name  of  “bureau  of  appointments, ”  or  some  other  title 
roughly  indicative  of  its  functions. 

But  as  yet  even  the  best  of  these  bureaus  have  not  fully 
grasped  their  own  significance  and  possibilities.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work  is  little  understood.  Some  member  of  the 
faculty  is  generally  beguiled  into  undertaking  the  work 
with  the  promise  of  additional  compensation  or  of  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  some  classwork  or  both,  and  it  is  not  until  he  finds 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  time  is  being  consumed  with 
appointment  duties  and  that  the  institution  is  reluctant  to 
grant  him  anything  save  the  most  meager  clerical  help  and 
the  simplest  mechanical  facilities  that  he  begins  to  perceive 
how  little  the  work  is  understood  and  for  what  a  mess  of 
pottage  he  has  sold  his  birthright.  He  is  then  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  chronic  suppliant  or  complainant,  or  to  relegate  the 
work  so  far  as  he  dares  to  some  poorly  paid  clerk,  secretary, 
or  assistant. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  all  about  us.  And  even  in  the  larger 
institutions  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  authorities  to 
appreciate  the  situation  and  adequately  support  the  work. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities  that 
each  year  place  several  hundred  of  their  graduates  in  im¬ 
portant  positions  through  the  services  of  the  appointment 
bureau.  Assuming  that  these  positions  carry  an  average 
salary  of  but  $1,500,  it  would  mean  in  the  aggregate  a  gross 
income  to  the  bureau  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  if 
the  candidates  were  obliged  to  pay  the  registration  fees  and 
commissions  required  by  a  teachers*  agency.  And  yet  these 
institutions  usually  feel  that  a  proposed  outlay  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  financing  a  mere  bureau  of  appoint¬ 
ments  is  an  outrageous  extravagance.  Our  academic 
minds  have  been  so  lacking  in  imagination  that  we  do  not 
perceive  that  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  service  has  been 
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rendered,  even  if  it  has  been  furnished  the  student  free  of 
charge,  and  that  with  an  expense  account  of  five  thousand 
dollars  there  would  still  be  a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent, 
to  the  college. 

But  the  importance  of  the  work  should  not  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  We  must  come  to  see  that  it  is  quite  as 
essential  for  American  institutions  to  assist  their  trained  men 
and  women  to  secure  the  positions  where  they  can  do  their 
best  work  as  it  is  to  train  them  for  these  positions.  We  have 
outstripped  all  other  nations  in  attempting  to  educate  every 
one  who  has  the  ability  for  leadership,  but  we  have  fallen 
short  of  our  full  duty  in  not  recognizing  how  important  it  is 
for  us  to  see  that  each  leader  has  an  opportunity  to  exert  his 
maximum  strength.  The  failures  and  misfits  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  our  laissez  faire  attitude  in  this  matter,  occasion 
a  great  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral  waste  each  year. 
Placement,  like  all  other  forms  of  educational  work,  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  social  service,  and  should  be  adequately  provided  for, 
regardless  of  expense.  It  should  rightly  be  offered  without 
cost  to  the  individual,  but  if  eflSciency  requires  expenditures 
beyond  our  means,  the  candidates  may  be  charged  a  small 
fee.  A  charge  of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  that  of  a  private 
agency  would  more  than  cover  the  cost,  and  the  few  that 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  might  be  given  the  service 
free.  Teachers*  agencies  have  had  an  assured  place  in  the 
past,  and  they  may  continue  to  be  of  value  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  future,  but  the  prime  function  of  placement  work  is 
social  service  and  not  commercial  gain. 

Because  the  appointment  bureau  is  a  genuine  form  of 
social  service,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
this  work  effective  and  fruitful  within  collegiate  walls.  Not 
only  should  it  be  adequately  supported,  but  all  obstacles  to 
its  highest  success  should  be  removed.  The  [opposition  of 
various  departments  within  the  institution  to  a  central 
bureau  should  cease.  Often  a  department — be  it  Latin, 
history,  English,  or  chemistry — will  insist  that  it  knows 
its  own  students  better  than  any  outside  agency,  and  is 
keenly  jealous  of  its  own  prestige  in  locating  students.  But 
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if  its  desire  were  to  serve  society  in  the  person  of  the 
candidate  and  the  school  authorities  seeking  a  teacher,  it 
would  realize  its  mistake  in  trying  to  work  alone,  and  would 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  bureau.  Moreover,  effective 
social  service  demands  the  cooperation  of  various  colleges 
with  each  other.  The  bureau  should  be  a  clearing-house 
for  the  departments  within  a  single  college,  but  eventually 
there  should  also  be  a  clearing-house  for  the  bureaus  of  the 
different  institutions.  Until  this  is  well  established,  the 
teachers’  agencies,  which  draw  their  clientage  from  all  the 
colleges,  will  have  a  certain  advantage  over  the  college 
bureaus,  and  the  best  interests  of  society  will  not  be  served. 

An  article  on  “Appointment  Bureaus  in  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,”  discussing  many  of  the  problems  we  have  outlined, 
will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.  It  was  especially  solic¬ 
ited  from  Professor  Arthur  J.  Jones,  who  has,  throughout  a 
long  experience  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  else¬ 
where,  taken  a  singularly  broad  view  of  appointment  work. 
It  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who  have  come  to 
view  the  appointment  bureau  as  a  species  of  social  service. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Government. — By  Charles  Grove  Haines  and 
Bertha  Moser  Haines.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1921.  597  p. 

Professor  Haines  and  his  wife  have  prepared  a  book  which  has  found  a 
welcome  by  many  teachers  of  American  Government  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  work  is  well  adapted  to  serve  as  supplementary  reading 
in  the  usual  year’s  course  on  this  subject  where  a  standard  text  book  is 
used.  A  text  book,  of  course,  should  present  the  salient  facts  in  regard 
to  the  structure  and  function  of  government,  emphasizing  the  structure 
more  than  functions  for  the  same  reason  that  the  medical  student  studies 
anatomy  before  physiology.  After  grounding  his  students  in  the  frame 
of  government,  the  instructor  should  lead  them  into  an  investigation  of 
governmental  problems  and  of  the  functioning  of  institutions. 

The  Haines’  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  latter  purpose.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  at  length  are:  popular  control  of  government,  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  political  parties,  the  merit  system,  con¬ 
stitution-making,  the  federal  government  and  the  states,  the  parliamentary 
versus  the  presidential  system,  problems  of  legislation,  administrative 
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methods,  commission  form  of  city  government,  reform  of  judicial  proce¬ 
dure,  the  budget,  regulation  and  control  of  public  utilities,  international 
relations  and  world  politics.  The  usual  college  text  on  American  govern¬ 
ment  omits  any  discussion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  government, 
or  of  theories  and  definitions.  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  Haines’ 
book  fortunately  are  devoted  to  this  field. 

On  the  whole  this  book  stimulates  the  student  to  think.  Beginning 
where  the  textbook  leaves  off,  it  carries  the  process  of  instruction  another 
step  forward.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  any  book  of  this  character 
can  displace  the  standard  text,  because  it  is  diflicult  to  combine  between 
two  covers  both  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  government,  and  because 
one  phase  ought  not  to  be  slighted  in  favor  of  the  other  phase.  The  wisest 
course  seems  to  be  that  of  placing  both  books  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


Nobthwestebn  Univebsitt, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 


Kenneth  Colegbove. 


Elementary  Economics. — By  Thomas  Nixon  Cabveb.  Ginn  &  Company. 

1920.  400  p. 

This  text  by  Professor  Carver  is  designed  primarily  for  secondary  school 
use;  it  is  essentially  an  adaptation  of  the  same  author’s  “Principles  of 
Political  Economy,”  (Ginn:  1919),  and  a  shorter  course  of  his  “Principles 
of  National  Economy,”  (Ginn:  1921),  both  of  which  are  college  texts. 
As  in  these  last  two  mentioned  books,  the  viewpoint  is  that  of  national 
welfare,  the  treatment  covering  seven  sections,  viz: 

1.  What  Makes  a  Nation  Prosperous  (68  pages). 

2.  Economizing  Labor  (46  pages). 

3.  The  Productive  Activities  (64  pages). 

4.  Exchange  (56  pages). 

5.  Dividing  the  Product  of  Industry  (63  pages). 

6.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth  (31  pages). 

7.  Reform  (44  pages). 

The  treatment,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  previous  similar  texts, 
is  somewhat  novel.  The  first  three  parts  are  mainly  a  discussion  of  sociol¬ 
ogy,  economic  geography,  and  political  science  and,  as  such,  are  well  done. 

What  is  usually  called  “theory”  is  contained  in  Parts  Four  and  Five, 
together  with  a  study  of  several  so-called  “problems,”  for  example,  Crises, 
International  Trade,  and  the  Labor  Problem.  Professor  Carver’s  theory 
combines  a  more  modern  welfare  concept  of  Economics  with  an  older 
viewpoint  tending  toward  the  neo-classical.  Because  of  the  latter  ten¬ 
dency,  perhaps,  the  omission  of  any  complete  discussion  of  the  “law  of 
demand  and  supply  ”  is  somewhat  noticeable  and  becomes  a  trifle  more  so 
when  the  “principle  of  single  price”  is  described  as  “the  first  law  of  the 
market”  (p.  201).  Part  Six  devotes  some  much-needed  attention  to  Con¬ 
sumption,  and  does  it  well,  while  in  Part  Seven  the  author  discusses  the 
salient  features  of  Communisim,  Socialism,  the  Single  Tax,  Anarchism, 
and  Constructive  Liberalism. 

Professor  Carver  has  done  much  to  make  his  book  successful  in  the 
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classroom.  He  has  made  most  of  the  chapters  (forty-seven  in  all)  of  a 
good  one-lesson  length,  and  those  that  are  too  long  for  a  single  assignment 
quite  readily  break  into  two.  The  book  might  have  been  made  to  do  some 
better  teaching  if  more  of  the  exercise  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
were  of  the  reasoning  type  instead  of  mostly  the  memory  kind.  If  the 
pmpose  of  pictures  is  to  lend  an  interest  to  the  text,  it  might  have  been 
better  if  some  of  the  thirty-two  illustrations  used  were  included  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book,  instead  of  being  all  “crowded”  into  the  first. 
On  the  whole.  Professor  Carver  succeeds  well  in  keeping  down  to  the  level 
of  the  students  for  whom  he  wrote  the  book,  and  because  it  will  teach 
them  some  things — many  things — not  ordinarily  considered  “economics,” 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  good  many  teachers  will  not  be  justified  in  at  least 
giving  the  book  a  fair  trial. 

Arthur  L.  Faubel. 

New  York  University, 

New  York  City. 


Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation. — Edited  by  Edwin  Van  B.  EInickerbocker. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1921.  264  p. 

Many  volumes  of  plays  for  high  school  use  have  been  compiled  recently, 
but  few  of  them  contain  any  directions  as  to  the  best  method  for  making 
the  contents  mean  anything  more  than  another  group  of  reading  selections. 
This  volume  may  be  used  as  a  reader,  as  a  text  for  the  study  of  dramatic 
technique,  or  as  a  series  of  “types”  of  modem  drama,  but  its  editor  states 
plainly  in  the  title  the  specific  purpose  of  this  volume.  As  a  text  intended 
for  a  definite  purpose,  it  is  unique  among  collections  of  drama. 

In  addition  to  seven  dramatic  entities  ranging  from  classic  theme  in  the 
scene  from  Ulysses  by  Stephen  Phillips,  through  the  farce-comedy  of 
Spreading  the  News  by  Lady  Gregory,  to  the  fantasy  oi  The  Golden  Doom 
by  Lord  Dunsany,  it  offers  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  instructions  for 
actual  classroom  interpretation.  A  teacher  who  follows  closely  the 
editor’s  instructions  will  teach  much  more  than  the  text  of  certain  dramas. 
If — as  is  sure  to  be  true  in  hundreds  of  schools — she  knows  little  of  the  art 
of  dramatic  interpretation,  these  directions  will  be  of  inestimable  help  to 
her.  As  they  are  the  result  of  actual  practice — the  best  method  for  testing 
principles  underlying  a  text-book — they  anticipate  every  difficulty  likely 
to  be  encountered.  The  fairly  experienced  director  of  plays,  as  well  as  the 
timid  beginner,  will  find  valuable  hints  in  the  general  introduction  and  the 
notes  on  the  several  plays.  As  an  instance  of  this  value,  let  me  quote  the 
first  sentence  of  the  comment  on  The  Golden  Doom:  “The  serious  tone  of 
the  play  must  be  carefully  sustained,  and  a  real  effort  made  to  reproduce 
the  charm  that  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  language,  thought,  and  incident.” 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful,  interested  teacher  this  volume  can  be  easily 
made  the  equivalent  of  any  course  of  study  of  the  more  usual  “literary 
types.”  Before  interpretation  should  be  attempted  there  should  be  an 
intensive  analysis  of  the  play.  Because  of  its  elements,  the  shortest  drama 
provides  more  varied  kinds  of  material  than  many  a  longer  unit.  Bapid 
reading  of  both  may  become  too  easy  an  accomplishment  in  schools.  Be- 
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cause  of  this,  the  suggestions  for  the  most  exacting  study  provided  here 
made  this  volume  just  so  much  more  intellectually  stimulating  than  many 
other  collections  of  plays. 

The  present  revival  of  dramatic  activity  has  reached  all  teachers  of 
English.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are  by  reason  of  location  pre¬ 
vented  from  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the  theater.  This 
lack  of  actual  contact  with  acting  and  producing  induces  the  belief  that 
one  other  inclusion  would  have  increased  vastly  the  helpfulness  of  Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s  volume.  He  might  have  listed  some  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  best  books  to  round  out  the  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

Clarence  Stratton. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


English  Poetry,  Its  Principles  and  Progress. — By  Charles  M.  Gayley,  C.  C. 
Young,  and  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921.  728  p. 

The  above  title,  and  the  sub-title  (“with  representative  masterpieces 
from  1390  to  1917,  and  with  notes”)  indicate  the  scope  of  this  book.  Its 
purpose  is  shown  by  a  statement  from  the  Preface:  “We  have  aimed  to  set 
before  pupils  in  our  high  schools  not  merely  poems  that  will  yield  enjoy¬ 
ment  after  they  have  been  studied,  but  poems  one  cannot  help  enjoying  on 
first  acquaintance.” 

In  addition  to  the  poems,  which  are  admirably  chosen,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  brief  and  interesting  biographies,  short  and  illuminating  criticisms, 
and  notes  that  explain  such  matters  as  need  to  be  known.  As  is  proper  for 
a  high  school  textbook,  the  emphasis  is  upon  general  information  and 
appreciation  rather  than  scholarly  minuteness. 

If  the  editors  have  anywhere  strayed  from  this  aim,  it  is  in  the  long  intro¬ 
duction,  especially  in  the  passages  on  meter  and  in  the  analysis  of  the 
general  types  of  poetry.  There  is  possibly  too  much,  also,  on  such 
matters  of  literary  history  as  the  romantic  movement.  If,  however,  these 
things  will  be  read  only  by  the  teachers — as  is  quite  probable — no  loss  is 
incurred. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  did  not,  or  could  not,  include  more 
of  the  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nevertheless,  as  a  survey  of  the 
best  and  most  typical  English  poetry,  it  is  a  work  of  admirable  taste  and 
judgment. 

Franklin  T.  Baker. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 


Community  Civics. — By  Edgar  W.  Ames  and  Arvie  Eldred.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  1921.  387  p. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  text 
books  in  Community  Civics.  However,  there  is  still  room  for  variation 
to  suit  the  ideas  of  different  groups  of  teachers.  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
Eldred  have  produced  a  good  text,  clear  in  statement,  easily  understood, 
and  with  a  modern  social  viewpoint  in  the  selection  of  content.  They 
give  a  good  comprehensive  treatment  of  each  subject.  They  maintain. 
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throughout,  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  for  good  govern¬ 
ment.  The  order  of  treatment:  city,  state,  and  nation  is  in  accordance 
with  good  pedagogical  practice.  They  have  had  the  courage  to  make  it  a 
distinctly  town  book.  Most  writers  of  civics  texts  try  to  fit  both  town 
and  country  schools,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  sale.  This  is  a  mistake 
because  a  book  which  tries  to  please  both  is  usually  valuable  to  neither. 
Suggestions  for  reading  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  valuable. 

The  authors  utilize  the  historical  background  to  give  an  approach  to 
most  of  their  topics.  This  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  consistency  to 
the  whole  plan.  It  is  also  desirable  because  most  civics  teachers  begin  as 
history  teachers,  and  the  historical  approach  will  appeal  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  serve  to  coordinate  the  civics  with  the  history  of  the 
school. 

The  very  foundation  idea  of  Community  Civics  is  that  children  should 
be  trained  to  observe  activities  about  them,  and  to  take  part  in  those 
activities.  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Eldred  have  met  this  need  by  the  insertion 
of  sets  of  problems,  which  are  very  good  indeed.  It  seems,  however,  that 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough.  There  are  no  suggestions  for  organized 
student  activities  in  connection  with  civics. 

Jessie  C.  Evans. 

William  Penn  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Project  Method  of  Teaching. — By  John  Alfoed  Stevenson.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  1921.  305  p. 

While  the  open  season  for  defining  the  project  method  lasts,  every 
hunter  may  as  well  try  his  aim.  One  of  the  few  attempts  thus  far  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  book  on  the  subject  has  been  made  by  Professor  J.  A.  Stevenson, 
who  compiled  most  of  his  material  while  a  student  under  Professor  Char¬ 
ters  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  formula  which  he  arrived  at  is  as 
follows:  “A  project  is  a  probleiiiatic  act  carried  to  its  completion  in  a 
natural  setting.”  The  implication  of  this  is  that  the  project  method  of 
teaching  consists  in  assisting  pupils  to  perform  such  problematic  acts. 

Four  criteria  for  distinguishing  projects  are  presented,  namely,  reason¬ 
ing  as  opposed  to  mere  memory  of  information,  conduct  rather  than 
acquiring  information  for  its  own  sake,  a  natural  setting  for  learning  in¬ 
stead  of  an  artificial  setting,  and  the  priority  of  the  problem  over  the 
principles  involved  in  its  solution.  After  criticizing  other  definitions 
delimiting  project  from  problem,  and  touching  on  the  implications  of  the 
idea,  the  relation  of  projects  to  the  curriculum  are  discussed  and  a  few 
examples  of  school  projects  described. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  definitive  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  edu¬ 
cational  conception  now  beginning  to  be  designated  by  the  term  ‘‘project 
method”  is  undoubtedly  much  more  far-reaching  then  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
treatment  indicates.  To  mention  only  two  aspects  which  he  fails  to  bring 
out,  the  project  method  is  founded  upon  the  psychology  of  purpose  and 
it  gives  play  to  the  ideal  of  socialized  group  activity.  The  book  seems  to 
have  been  compiled,  moreover,  earlier  than  its  date  would  indicate;  very 
significant  advances  have  been  made  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  project  teaching  during  the  last  two  years  which  are  not  referred 
to.  It  looks,  however,  in  the  right  direction  and  will  serve  to  set  many 
to  considering  the  merits  of  the  project  idea  who  may  not  have  given  it  as 
yet  much  serious  consideration. 

James  F.  Hosic. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 


Manuals  Scholarium. — ^Translated  by  Robert  F.  Seybolt.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1921.  122  p. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  Manual,  first  published  in  1481,  has  never 
before  been  translated  into  any  modern  language,  for  it  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  student  of  education.  As  the  advertisement  states,  “  the  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  students  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  who  chat  with  one  another  in  lively  and  entertaining  fashion 
about  the  courses  of  study,  the  members  of  the  faculties,  living  conditions, 
amusements,  and  various  other  matters  of  interest.”  The  chapter  on 
hazing  has  been  translated  and  scholars  have  used  other  parts  of  the 
dialogue. 

This  Manual  is  valuable  because  it  was  a  Vade  mecum  for  the  freshmen. 
Students  were  required  to  talk  Latin  at  all  times  and  the  Manual  was 
intended  to  make  it  easier  for  them  “to  drop  into  Latin”  when  necessary. 
This  book  and  the  statutes  of  the  universities  prove  that  the  ability  to 
converse  in  Latin  was  not  a  common  accomplishment;  and,  if  we  can  judge 
of  the  Latin  which  was  spoken  by  the  examples  in  this  Manual,  what 
Latin  it  was !  A  freshman  who  wrote  such  Latin  prose  would  fail  to  pass 
the  uniform  entrance  examinations,  or  at  least  he  ought  to.  Even  such 
Latin  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  student  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  and  spies,  known  as  “wolves,”  were  encouraged  to  report  all  who 
used  the  vernacular,  so  that  fines  might  swell  the  university  income. 

The  Universities  had  degenerated  sadly  from  their  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  century  prototypes.  Not  merely  had  the  ability  to  use  Latin  been 
lost,  but  the  Manual  shows  repeatedly  that  the  attitude  of  the  students 
had  changed  decidedly  and  for  the  worse.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry  in  his  invectives  against  the  students  at  Paris 
charges  that  they  all  always  wish  to  hear  or  learn  something  new.  The 
Manual  shows  that  this  zest  for  learning  has  been  crushed  and  that  the 
students  were  then  content  to  accept  the  traditional  teaching.  The  old 
freedom  of  life,  too,  had  been  lost.  Strict  rules  were  laid  down  as  to 
attendance  on  classes  and  prohibitions  of  all  kinds  hemmed  in  the  students. 
University  life  had  become  a  dreary  grind  compared  with  the  days  when 
the  University  of  Paris  was  crowded  with  students  who  were  impatient  at 
any  restraint  upon  their  liberty  in  either  study  or  amusement. 

The  title  of  Bachelor  had  become  easier  of  attainment;  it  could  be  se¬ 
cured  in  one  and  a  half  years.  Even  so  a  candidate  often  received  the 
coveted  honor  by  bribery  or  favor.  In  discussing  examinations  Bartoldus, 
who  is  the  wise  student  giving  good  council,  advises  his  friend  that  “for 
three  or  four  florins  you’ll  buy  the  favor  of  all,”  and,  although  he  has  not 
been  present  at  the  required  lectures,  it  will  make  no  difference.  When 
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his  friend  objects,  “but  I’ll  be  perjured,”  he  replies,  “Every  promoted 
bachelor  is  perjured,  and  every  one  knows  that  few  of  the  masters  are  free 
from  this  disease.” 

Possibly  the  Manual  is  not  a  fair  guide  for  some  subjects.  It  seems  at 
times  to  have  the  same  purpose  as  an  old-fashioned  Sunday  school  book. 
Evil  actions  are  mentioned  only  that  they  may  be  shunned.  When  one 
of  the  students  suggests  something  naughty,  such  as  going  to  a  dance,  he 
is  easily  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  the  arguments  of  his  more 
upright  companion.  There  are  very  few  mentions  of  drinking;  one  would 
never  suspect  that  the  Jus  Potandi  was  already  taking  shape.  When  the 
students  became  real  angry,  they  threatened  to  scratch  or  pull  hair!  Had 
the  students  who  filled  the  streets  of  a  university  town  with  their  brawls 
during  the  thirteenth  century  really  come  to  this  method  of  settling  their 
quarrels? 

Many  other  topics  might  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  abundance  of 
material  that  can  be  found  in  the  Manual.  For  example,  the  last  chapter 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  “Complete  Letter  Writer,”  containing  forms  for  in¬ 
vitations,  etc.  The  most  interesting  to  a  modern  reader  will  probably  be 
the  one  in  which  a  student  invites  his  master  to  take  a  bath  at  his  expense. 
Seybolt  has  added  to  the  value  of  his  translation  by  corroborative  material 
drawn  from  the  statutes  of  Efurt,  Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig,  from  the 
Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum  and  from  other  sources.  When  the  studies 
required  in  the  curriculum  are  mentioned,  he  explains  these  by  quotations 
from  the  Statutes  Book  of  Leipzig. 

The  translation  of  the  Manual  was  a  difficult  task,  but  it  has  been  done 
well.  The  modern  slang  equivalents  for  the  student  jargon  have  not 
always  been  happily  chosen,  but  Seybolt  has  been  wise  in  avoiding  extreme 
usages  which  would  have  made  the  book  comparatively  unintelligible  a 
few  years  from  now.  Query,  will  some  future  scholar  use  this  book  as  a 
source  for  student  slang  of  1921?  If  so,  he  will  be  mistaken. 

Dana  C.  Munro. 

Princeton  University, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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Director  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute,  Detroit.  Miss  White,  who  established 
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Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  California.  Doctor  Wilson  had  been  the 
School  Superintendent  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  before  going  to 
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